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, The frequent appearance of the phrases ‘‘original composition’’ 
and ‘‘original genius’’ in English criticism of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century has often been commented on and labelled as a 
‘‘romantic’’ phenomenon. The anti-authoritarian element in the 
praise of originality has been over-emphasized, however, and accord- 
ing to the prejudices of modern investigators, been regarded either 
as an early flash of spirit in a cold and formal age, or as a first step 
toward lawless subjectivity and decadence in the arts. In reality, 
the problem of originality was by no means the exclusive concern of 
a few critics who rebelled against traditional literary canons. The 
charms of originality, the lack of it in current literature, the means 
of promoting it occupied the attention not only of Edward Young, 
in his Conjectures on Original Composition, and of William Duff, 
in An Essay on Original Gentus—to cite two rather truculent essays 
upon the subject—but also of Richard Hurd, the Wartons, Samuel 
Johnson, Joshua Reynolds, Hugh Blair, and a host of other critics 
and reviewers, in writings of extremely varied scope and purpose. 

Much of what these critics had to say on the materials and psycho- 
logical conditions of original composition was not at all new or 
revolutionary. Obvious in the whole discussion was the convention 
of treating the art of poetry as a department of rhetoric. In the 
tradition of Cicero, Quintilian and Horace, critics of the later eigh- 
teenth century were still reminding the cultivated world that the 
aim of poetry is to please and to excite the passions; that a genius 
may accomplish this end in a number of possible ways: perhaps by 
imitating or adapting what has already pleased; perhaps by com- 
bining familiar literary materials according to a number of possible 
formulae; perhaps by discovering new sources of thoughts, charac- 


> 
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ters, ‘‘beauties,’’ in a universe often said to be infinite, but really 
well classified and mapped in the critie’s mind. 

It is the purpose of this study, first, to indicate briefly all the 
main conceptions of originality which came to the front during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; and second, to show which of 
these were actually the newest or most revolutionary among estab- 
lished theories of the materials, aims and methods of art. 


I 


There were three types of theories regarding the sources and con- 
ditions of originality. One dealt with the sources from which the 
artist draws his themes, subjects or ideas. Another dealt with the 
psychological conditions of imaginative creation. The other dealt 
with the value of diversity among human personalities, and with 
the source of originality as lying in the unique individual qualities 
of the artist himself. 

1. The kinds of literary materials most often involved in dis- 
cussions of the available means of attaining novelty were these: the 
supernatural or ‘‘the marvelous’’—a world created entirely out of 
the author’s imagination; the distinctive customs of the author’s 
own era and locality, constituting a superficial but interesting 
variety overlying the basic simplicity and sameness of nature; and 
the ‘‘minutiae’’ of a highly diverse human and non-human universe. 
The descriptions of the first two kinds of subject-matter were more 
conventional, less disturbing to certain traditional theories regard- 
ing nature and poetry, than the last. That special field of literary 
material, therefore (the ‘‘minutiae’’ of nature), and the unique- 
ness of the author himself require special treatment in section IT. 

The belief that events, characters and scenes of a marvelous, re- 
mote or even supernatural kind make the most promising materials 
for original composition was derived partly from long-standing 
theories of epic poetry, and partly from a conception of the imagina- 
tion formulated by ‘‘associationist’’ psychology. Man’s ‘‘original 
stock of ideas,’’ wrote Hume, in An Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding (1748), is furnished only by the senses; but the 
imagination is perfectly free, for it ‘‘has unlimited power of mix- 
ing, compounding, separating, and dividing those ideas, to all the 
varieties of fact and vision.’’* What this power might mean in the 
realm of poetic imagery had been suggested long before by Hobbes, 
in the famous example of the man, the horse and the centaur. Lord 


1Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects (new ed.; London, 1770), m1, 71. 
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Kames endowed this associative power of the imagination with the 
name ‘‘creative,’’ 4nd emphasized its ability to produce absolutely 
new images.? John Gregory, in A Comparative View of the State 
and Faculties of Men (1766), was one of many who cited Shakes- 
peare’s famous passage on ‘‘the poet’s eye,’’ from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, as pertinent to this aspect of imagination, and who 
assumed that the more original the poet, the more unusual and 
strange the images which he would present.* Alexander Gerard, re- 
ferring often to Locke, also spoke of the associative power of the 
imagination as ‘‘creative,’’ and productive of novelty. Many crities 
pointed to the ‘‘preternatural’’* creations of Spenser, Shakespeare 
and Milton, or to the sylphs in Pope’s Rape of the Lock as the best 
proofs of the originality of these poets, and recommended further 
trials in this ‘‘field of faney.’’*> John Aikin, in his Essay on Song- 
Writing (1772), expressed a common view as follows, in a passage 
leading up to the much-quoted Shakespearian lines: 

But the mind of man cannot long be confined within prescribed limits; there 
is an internal eye constantly stretching its view beyond the bounds of natural 
vision, and something new, something greater, more beautiful, more excellent, 
is required to gratify its noble longing. This eye of the mind is imagination— 
it peoples the world with new beings, it embodies abstract ideas, it suggests 


unexpected resemblances, it creates first, and then presides over its creation 
with absolute sway. .. .6 


J. Moir wrote appreciatively in 1785 of ‘‘preternatural characters 
crowding in groups on original minds,’” and in 1798 Shakespeare’s 
lines were still being quoted as supreme authority for this concep- 
tion of original poetie creation. The essence of genius, wrote Wil- 
liam Jackson, in an essay called ‘‘The middle way not always the 
best,’’ is ‘‘invention, a creation of something not before existing,’’ 


2Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1762), 1, 385-86. 

3(2nd ed.; London, 1766), p. 143. 

4An Essay on Genius (London, 1774), p. 29. 

5J. Warton, ‘‘Observations on The Tempest,’’ Adventurer, No. 97, October 
13, 1753 (London, 1753-54), 1, 157; British Magazine, 1 (October, 1760), 587; 
R. Hurd, Letters on Chivalry and Romance (London, 1762), p. 120; K. L., 
‘*Parallel between Shakespeare and Milton,’’ British Magazine, iv (July, 
1763), 335-36; ibid., vt (February, 1765), 84-87; [W. Duff], Essay on Original 
Genius (London, 1767), p. 174; [Mrs. E. Montagu], Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakespeare (3d ed.; London, 1772), p. 133; ‘‘The Indian Ob- 
server,’’ in The Gleaner, ed. N. Drake (London, 1811), Iv, 256-57. Cf. R. W. 
Babcock, Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry (Chapel Hill, 1931), p. 76, on the 
growing tendency, after 1765, to call Shakespeare’s preternatural characters 
his most original and admirable inventions. 

6(New ed.; London, 1810), pp. 5-6. 

7Gleanings (London, [1785]), 1, 31. 
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or ‘‘a creative power to ‘body forth the shapes of things unknown, 
and give to aery nothing a local habitation and a name.’ ’** 

But ‘‘aery nothing’’ was by no means the only field thought to be 
still open to the artist in search of original subject-matter. Many 
erities who conceived the general laws and truths of nature to be 
few and simple (as did most of those who counseled deserting nature 
entirely for the supernatural), believed that there was still ample 
opportunity to exercise original observation and choice, and to 
create novel and interesting effects, by representing the character- 
isties of humanity and of scene which distinguish different eras and 
nations. 

The habit of studying masterpieces of the past with the physical 
and social conditions of their composition in view was already well 
established by the middle of the century. It rested upon a thesis 
concerning the diversity of peoples, according to their geographical 
situation and conditions of government and civilization, fully de- 
veloped during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
Wartons, Thomas Blackwell, Robert Lowth, Richard Hurd, Hugh 
Blair, and Robert Wood were among the prominent critics of the 
mid-eighteenth century to insist upon the necessity of the historical 
point of view in literary criticism. Joseph Warton’s general state- 
ment would have been assented to by all of them: ‘‘We can never 
completely relish, or adequately understand, any author, especially 
any ancient, except we constantly keep in our eye, his climate, his 
country, and his age.’’® This idea was applied to the interpretation 
of Greek, Hebrew and ‘‘Gothic’’ literature, including Ossian; and 
the parallel idea emerged that contemporary writers, too, will not 
only unconsciously reflect the conditions of their place and time, 
but also should consciously set out to study and reeord them. John- 
son’s well-known statement of this view, in the Adventurer, No. 95, 


is typical. After calling attention to the sameness of truth and 


morality in all ages, he proceeded: 


[Authors] are to observe the alterations which time is always making in the 
modes of life, that they may gratify every generation with a picture of them- 
selves. Thus love is uniform, but courtship is perpetually varying .... Here 
then is the fund, from which those who study mankind may fill their composi- 
tions with an inexhaustible variety of images and allusions . . . . the mutability 
of mankind will always furnish writers with new images, and the luxuriance of 


fancy may always embellish them with new decorations.10 


8The Four Ages (London, 1798), pp. 191, 196. 
%An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 1756-82), 1, 5. 
100ctober 2, 1753, Works (Oxford, 1825), 1v, 82-83. 
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, The ‘‘mutability,’’ then, as well as the uniformity, of mankind was 
to form part of the essential content of original composition. 

, 2. While the proper selection of literary materials, as a source 
r of originality, was being debated, much was being written also on 
emotional spontaneity and enthusiasm as a favorable psychological 
condition of originality. In its origin, this emphasis upon emotion 
or ‘‘the passions’’ was far from being anti-classical. It had been a 
) ecommon-place of neo-classic criticism that the aim of poetry and the 
fine arts in general was to please, and stir the passions. From 
| Longinus, Horace and other classical critics came also the tradition 
that the author himself must possess unusual emotional suscepti- 
bility and fire in order to move the passions of others. As Henry 
| Fielding said, in one of the critical chapters of Tom Jones, 

The author who will make me weep, says Horace, must first weep himself. In 
| reality, no man can paint a distress well, which he doth not feel while he is 


painting it; nor do I doubt, but that the most pathetic and affecting scenes 
have been writ with tears.11 


| Sensibility was explicitly said, also, to be part of an author’s cre- 
7 ative gift, or to be responsible for the originality of his product. 
: Thomas Warton, for instance, in his Observations on The Fairy 
Queen (1754; 2d ed., enlarged, 1762), spoke of Spenser’s poetry as 
‘‘the careless exuberance of a warm imagination and a strong sensi- 
bility,’’ and praised Spenser for writing ‘‘rapidly from his own 
) feelings.’"? Later in the century, Cowper was sometimes praised 
} on these grounds. One reviewer called The Task a ‘‘truly original 
production’’ chiefly because ‘‘conviction gives force to his imagina- 
tion; and the poet dips his pen in the stream that religion hath 
opened in his own bosom.’’'* Another commentator also praised 
The Task for its originality, which consisted in its giving the ap- 
pearance of being ‘‘the effusions of an honest benevolent heart, 
warmed and animated by the glorious truths of the Gospel; .... 
He did not, it should seem sit down to think what to write. . . .’’** 
| This conception, that ‘‘sitting down to think’’ obstructed the flow 
of original inspiration and feeling, also motivated a great deal of 
opposition to the practice of imitating literary models. 

The theory was most completely developed, however, in writings 
on primitive poetry. It rested on the assumption that in a simple, 


11Works (London, 1762), m1, 242. 

12(New ed.; London, 1807), 1, 21-23. 

13Monthly Review, LXxIv (June, 1786), 416. 
14Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxxvi (September, 1795), 733. 
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hunting and war-making society, before the cultivation of letters 
and ‘‘civility,’’ the elemental passions were more deeply felt and 
more warmly expressed, without control or concealment, than in 
modern European society.. Since passion is the mainspring of 
poetry, it follows that the poetry of such eras is the most striking, 
sublime and original. James Macpherson and Hugh Blair developed 
this thesis in connection with Ossian. William Duff expounded it 
in a section of his Essay entitled, ‘‘That original genius will in 
general be displayed in its utmost vigour in the early and unculti- 
vated periods of society, which are peculiarly favourable to it; and 
that it will seldom appear in a very high degree in cultivated life.’’ 
A similar theme ran through An Essay on the History of Civil So- 
ciety by Adam Ferguson, friend and associate of Blair and Kames 
in Edinburgh. <A primitive poet is always original, said Ferguson, 
because ‘‘he delivers the emotions of the heart, in words suggested 
by the heart: for he knows no other.’’® Such statements continued 
to appear in primitivistie writings throughout the century. 
Although some primitivists came to the conclusion that this psy- 
chological condition of originality no longer existed in modern so- 
ciety, others found contemporary proof for their theories in ocea- 
sional discoveries of humble and presumably unlettered geniuses. 
Burns was often hailed in such terms, and the now forgotten names 
of Ann Yearsley, ‘‘the Bristol Milk-woman,’’ W. Hamilton Reid 
and Ann Batten Christall appeared in a few enthusiastic reviews. 
A review of the last-named author’s Poetical Sketches, in the Ana- 
lytical Review of March, 1795, is one of the most interesting, be- 
eause, along with the usual praise of the poet’s ‘‘untutored faney’’ 
and ‘‘natural sensibility,’’ the author gave examples, from the 
poems, of expressions which seemed to him wholly spontaneous and 
original. These included such phrases as ‘‘soft-breathed lute,’’ 
‘‘raptur’d breast,’’ ‘‘bubbling rills,’’ ‘‘balmy sweets,’’ ‘‘varying 


‘prospects,’’ ‘‘burning orb,’’ ‘‘nectar’d flowers,’’ and ‘‘wild song- 


sters’’! 

This rather conventional praise of ‘‘enthusiasm’’ and spontaneity 
was consistent with the belief in the uniformity of nature and of 
taste. Similarities in expression, for instance, between ‘‘primitive’’ 
poets such as Homer and Ossian were often pointed out as proof 
of such natural uniformity. Consistent with the thesis of uniform- 
ity, also, were the two definitions of original subject-matter as con- 


15(Edinburgh, 1767), pp. 265-66. 
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sisting in ‘‘the marvelous,’’ and in local and contemporary circum- 
stances. Sylphs, ghosts, monsters and personified abstractions, it 
is true, do not belong to the uniform world of nature, but they act, 
as Hurd and Gerard and others pointed out, according to consistent 
laws of their creators’ making, which fulfill certain universal ex- 
pectations. As to local circumstances, they were not meant to absorb 
an author’s whole attention, but only to give superficial variety and 
freshness to the fundamentally simple and uniform themes. 


II 


More revolutionary in implication, and occasionally in applica- 
tion, were two other theories already mentioned. One was the 
theory that an inexhaustible fund of original materials for litera- 
ture exists among the diverse particulars of all nature. The other 
was that the source of originality lies in the unique, individual 
characteristics of the author himself. Both theories rest upon the 
assumption that nature is to be chiefly regarded not as simple and 
uniform, but as complex and diverse. Though the latter view of 
nature was current before and during the early eighteenth century, 
the eager curiosity about details which it tended to foster, the dis- 
position to differentiate and particularize rather than generalize, 
were new. The tendency, also, to interpret the ‘‘infinite variety’’ 
of the world as evidence of the power and benevolence of the Creator 
had, as Professor Lovejoy has shown, profound consequences in 
building up certain attitudes known as ‘‘romantie.’’*® 

1. A few critics who on the whole upheld the uniformitarian 
view occasionally spoke out, as classical rhetoricians had done, for 
distinetness and realism of detail in art. Just as Longinus had said 
that one of the aims of rhetoric and poetry alike was to place images 
clearly before the sight, whether ‘‘to give distinctness’’ or ‘‘to 
amaze,’”? so Hurd, Kames, Joseph Warton, Johnson, Blair and 
others said that clearness or vividness of detail is a distinguishing 
trait of true poetry. Some of these critics urged the poet to look 
directly at the object he intended to describe, and paint it exactly 
as he saw it, rather than to copy it at second-hand from another 
writer. 

A more important contribution to the theory of the beauty of 
‘‘particulars’’ was made by certain literary amateurs of natural 


and Romanticism,’’ PMLA, (December, 1927), 921-45. 
Cf. The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), chap. vii. 


170n the Sublime, translated by A. O. Prickard (Oxford, 1906), p. 32. 
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history. John Ogilvie, in his Philosophical and Critical Observa- 
tions, mentioned a translation of the French work, Spectacle de la 
nature (1732) by Noel Antoine Pluche, as being ‘‘in almost every- 
body’s hands,’’ and recommended to poets the perusal of this, and 
similar works by English authors.1* Thomas Pennant, traveler and 
writer of many books on the flora and fauna of the British isles, 
seattered poetic quotations throughout the four volumes of his 
British Zoology (London, 1768-70), and hinted in his preface at the 
usefulness of certain descriptions to the poet in search of original 
themes, images and metaphors. His friend, John Aikin, evidently 
on the suggestion of these hints, published a few years later An 
Essay on the Application of Natural History to Poetry (Warring- 
ton, 1777), from the dedication of which, to Pennant, one gathers 
that Aikin was sure of an appreciative circle of readers among 
gentlemen-amateurs of both science and poetry. 

Aikin first complained of ‘‘the want of variety and novelty’’ in 
the imagery of contemporary poetry, and of the inexactness and 
dullness of description of even the most common objects, resulting 
from insufficient or unenlightened observation. Milton he praised 
for having described, in his picture of Eve’s bower, such plants as 
‘‘a botanist alone could have culled and sorted. .. Implied 
in every part of the essay was the belief that ‘‘Such is the variety 
of nature, that original painters, even of the same subject, need 
not be apprehensive of falling into an uninteresting sameness.’’?° 
Suggesting specific new subjects for descriptive poetry, Aikin men- 
tioned ‘‘the migration of birds’’ as affording both ‘‘uncommon 
seope for grand and original painting in natural history’’ and 
‘‘eopious matter for philosophical and moral reflexion.’’ The sub- 
ject attracted him for its originality because the poet would have 
to ‘‘discover and investigate new facts,’’ as well as to ‘‘frame new 
combinations of words.’’** 

- Another essay of the sort, entitled ‘‘On the alliance of natural 
history and philosophy with poetry,’’ was published, also at War- 
rington, in Moral and Literary Dissertations (1784) by Thomas 
Percival. Besides commenting, as usual, upon Milton, Thomson 
and others, for their accurate and original descriptions, and giving 

an account of an electrical experiment designed to illustrate the 


18(London, 1774), pp. 422-23. 
48. 

20]bid., p. 87. 

21Ibid., pp. 131-32. 
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exact appearance of Michael’s flaming sword in Paradise Lost, 
Percival recommended the sciences of physics and astronomy to the 
special study of poets. His more detailed suggestions of phenomena 
to be closely watched included the habits of rooks and domestic 
poultry, the smoke from cottage chimneys and the aurora borealis.”* 

Further remarks upon the possible contributions of natural sci- 
ence to poetry appeared in Nathan Drake’s Literary Hours, where- 
in he pointed out that Thomson, like Lucretius and Vergil, was both 
naturalist and poet, that Cowper’s Jask and Gisborne’s Walks in a 
Forest contain ‘‘much accurate painting in natural history and a 
number of pictoresque minutiae,’’ and that ‘‘it is obvious that a 
great source of novelty to our poetry may be derived from the im- 
proved state of natural history.’’ He also wrote approvingly of 
Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden, which was perhaps the most 
prominent example in this period of a conscious application of 
natural history to poetry.” 

Cultivating a painter’s perception of the details of landscape was 
also thought to be helpful in opening up a world of novel subject- 
matter to the poet. Drake’s phrases, above, suggest the vocabulary 
of a painter. Thomas Twining, in a dissertation accompanying his 
translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, in 1789, said that one of the chief 
beauties of modern poetry, lacking in ancient, was picturesque de- 
scription—that is, description of landscape. It was the ‘‘painter’s 
eye,’’ he thought, dwelling with minute care upon ‘‘the visible 
beauties of rural nature,’’ which had taught, and would continue 
to teach the poet how to see and select new subjects. The Greeks 
‘‘had no Thomsons, because they had no Claudes.’’* Somewhat 
later, James Hurdis, in a critical anthology of English poets, had 
much to say regarding novel ‘‘images from nature’’ which the 
aspiring author could always discover if he took the attitude of ‘‘a 
painter with colours and canvas before him, and the whole creation 
.... [for] his subject.’’”> He, too, after a list of the ‘‘minutiae’’ 
which well might engage the painter’s or poet’s attention, specified 
images of ‘‘greater importance,’’ such as swift-running water, large 
bodies of water, storms on sea and land.”® 


22Pp. 237-38, 255-58, 260, 267. 
23(London, 1798), pp. 465-69. 


24Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry .... and Two Dissertations (London, 1789), 
pp. 34-35. 


25Lectures Shewing the Several Sources of that Pleasure which the Hwman 
Mind Receives from Poetry (Bishopstone, SusSex, 1797), p. 1. 


26Ibid., p. 139. 
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Certain passages explaining the novel images and feelings which 
a poet could imbibe from landscape were obviously based upon the 
optimistic conception of ‘‘the principle of plentitude’’ in nature. 
For instance, when John Ogilvie recommended the study of natural 
history to young authors, he declared that this study not only sat- 
isfies our natural thirst for the new, the curious, the diverse, but it 
enlarges ‘‘our ideas of the power and wisdom’’ of God, and of ‘‘the 
grandeur, the magnificence and the utility of the works of nature.’’”? 
John Pinkerton, vindicating at once the excellence of Creation and 
its inexhaustibility of subject-matter for poetry, wrote in 1785: 
‘‘Nature loves to vary all her operations: the little folly of man 
would only confine her. His modes of acting are few. Those of 
nature are infinite. He delights in systems. Nature knows no 
systems.’’*® Here, whether or not the author was conscious of the 
fact, lies a possible challenge to the classical doctrine of ‘‘uniform- 
ity’’ as the principle in nature for authors to look for and imitate. 
J. Moir described the happy ‘‘plentitude’’ of nature in more glow- 
ing and particular terms: 

The whole aspect of nature is so full of meaning, teems with so many beauties, 
and exhibits such a vast profusion of unexpected varieties, that every sensa- 
tion she raises contributes somehow to human happiness. ... Not a brook 
that murmurs as it runs, not a breeze that rustles among the branches, not a 
cow that lows on the plain, not a lamb that bleats and browses on the hill, not 
a bird that nestles and sings among the bushes, not a sight we see, not a sound 
we hear, which addresses not every faculty of the soul and every feeling of the 
heart in the simplest, sweetest, most persuasive accents, and which discovers 
not some new quality, or creates some new sensation! 29 

These are the sensations and feelings, Moir went on to show, which 
give rise to original poetry. The passage is almost an explicit denial 
of the neo-classic doctrine that the poet must not become too deeply 
engrossed in the ‘‘low’’ or trivial details of nature. 

A poetical Essay on Sensibility by W. L. Brown (1789) affords 
an additional illustration of the tendency to consider diversity as 
an excellence in itself. This contains a description of ‘‘the chain of 
being,’’ emblem of the completeness and perfection of. the divine 
creation. The poem also enumerates, in conventional ‘‘literary”’ 
language, many of ‘‘the ten thousand wonders’’ which are supposed 
to arouse the sensitive observer’s awe and admiration. The list, 
though not specifically connected with literary composition, reads 
much like similar lists suggested by critics as original images: 


27Philosophical and Critical Observations, p. 413. 
28‘‘Robert Heron,’’ Letters of Literature (London, 1785), p. 323. 
29°‘ Originality,’’ Gleanings, pp. 103-4. 
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The pebble through pellucid waters shewn, 

The moss that clothes, the shrub that cleaves the stone, 
The modest-tinted flowers that deck the glade, 

The aged tree that spreads his awful shade, 

The feather’d race that wings th’ etherial way, 

The insect tribes that float upon the ray, 

The herds that graze, the flocks that nip the plain, 

And scaly natives of the wat’ry reign.3° 

The wealth of subjects for literature disclosed by these myriad 
wonders of the non-human world, moreover, was thought to be im- 
measurably increased by the variety and diversity of the human 
race. The differences among human beings, the fact that no indi- 
vidual is like any other, have always, of course, been a subject for 
comment. The Characters of Theophrastus, for instance, which 
were perfectly well known to readers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, began with a preface remarking ‘‘the great di- 
versity of manners’’ observable among the Greeks, and ‘‘those 
habitual peculiarities by which the manners of every one are dis- 
tinguished.’ Shaftesbury took notice of the fact of diversity in 
‘‘Sensus communis; an essay on the freedom of wit and humour’”’ 
(1709). He believed, nevertheless, that universal ‘‘ultimate laws of 
mind’’ could be deduced from observation of apparent diversity, 
and should be, for the purposes of art.** 

Yet, very early in the preceding century, variety of character, 
especially in England, had been commented upon as if it added to 
the advantages of a country which harbored it, and as if it offered 
richness and novelty of subject to authors, especially of comedy. 
One of the best known expressions of this idea was by Sir William 
Temple, who explained the greater variety of English comic char- 
acters upon the stage, over that in ancient drama, by the fact of 
greater variety in English life itself.** By the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the suggestion that comic writers, at least, have an 
inexhaustible store of materials in the diversities and singularities 
of the human race, especially among Englishmen, was by no means 
a new one. 

The doctrine that such variety in characterization is one of the 
chief sources of originality, and that it should be developed in op- 
position to the theory that great poetry demands simple characters, 


80(2d ed.; London, 1791), pp. 14-15. 
31Translated by [Isaac Taylor] (London, 1831), pp. 3-4, 7. 
32Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (New York, 1900), 1, 95-96. 


33°*Of poetry’’ (1690), Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. 
E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908-09), 11, 104-5. 
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conforming to traditional, ideal types, was more strongly asserted 
in the latter half of the century. That some conflict was felt be- 
tween the two theories of characterization is suggested by a remark 
of Joseph Warton in the Adventurer, No. 133. Comic poets, he 
pointed out, could make more use of the diversity of character ex- 
isting in England than they had been doing of late. Original char- 
acters will never be lacking to an English author who studies the 
actual people about him and endeavors ‘‘to open those mines which 
have been so long and unaccountably neglected.’’** Again, several 
contributions to the British Magazine in the years 1765 and 1767 
dealt with the subject of uniformity versus diversity in human 
character, as proper for representation in art. The first, ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the imitations of the moderns,’’ seemed to take sides with 
the uniformitarian view that art should represent only what is uni- 
versally ‘‘natural’’; and that similarity between the epics of Homer 
and Ossian is to be accounted for from the fact that ‘‘ general ideas’’ 
of nature are always the same. Yet, the author proceeded: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly if the doctrine of general ideas (that cant term) was to be 
universally received, without any limitation, farewell to all further 
attempts at original composition.’*° In February, 1767, an essay 
appeared ‘‘On the various characters of mankind,’’ which, though 
not accredited to its proper source, was a reprint of part of Letter 
XXXVIITI in William Melmoth’s Letters on Several Subjects by 
Sir Thomas Fitzosborne (4th ed.; London, 1754). Melmoth wrote 
on ‘‘the infinite diversity of humour in the human race’’ as a stimu- 
lus to originality, especially in comedy. This field had been too 
much neglected, he thought, because of the habit indulged in by 
authors and critics of ‘‘judging too much by universal principles. 
Whereas there is a wonderful disparity in mankind, and numberless 
characters exist which cannot properly be reduced to any regular 
and fixed standard.’”** 

The idea that characters should be to a certain extent standard- 
ized according to several ideal types did not die at once, of course. 
Edmund Cartwright, for instance, in a review of Crabbe’s Village, 
in 1783, thought that in the first part of the poem, depicting the 
miseries of the poor, there was ‘‘a great deal of painting that is 
truly characteristic’’; but he could not completely approve it in 
view of ‘‘that indispensable rule, which both painters and poets 
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should equally attend to... . namely, to form their individuals 
from ideas of general nature.’’*’ Again, fearful lest too much at- 
tention to ‘‘disparity’’ might cause authors to depict only eccentric 
individuals, W. Craig, in the Lounger, No. 49, January 7, 1786, 
pointed out the ‘‘corruption and abuse’’ to which the representation 
of particular characters is liable. Yet he praised Addison and 
Sterne for ‘‘giving minute pictures of manners, and of the nice 
figures of character.’’** Paper No. 68 of the same periodical, on 
the other hand, discussed the variety and distinctness of Shakes- 
peare’s characters as the chief evidence of his ‘‘creative power’’ ;°° 
and this comment was not limited in its application to the comedies. 
Two papers on novels, in the Edinburgh Bee, in 1792, also reveal 
this liking for distinct individuality of character as created by 
Smollett, Richardson and Fielding.*° Later, Francis Jeffrey, in 
some respects one of the last defenders of traditional neo-classic 
standards in the early nineteenth century, found and praised the 
same power of detailed, distinct characterization in Crabbe. Crab- 


- be’s poetry, Jeffrey said, contained a ‘‘prodigious mass of original 


observations.’’ It included ‘‘such a rich and complete accompani- 
ment of circumstances and details, as few ordinary observers either 
perceive or remember in realities. . . .’’* 

The details, then, of the physical world and of human character 
came to be more and more valued as a source of originality in art. 
Their distinctions and diversities were said to be capable of arous- 
ing complex, new and interesting sentiments, and especially, aecord- 
ing to some critics influenced by the optimistic philosophy, to offer 
gratifying evidence of the wise and happy plenitude of nature. 

2. Another series of efforts to define and encourage originality 
sprang from the conception that the source of this quality lies in 
the unique constitution of the author’s mind. Underlying this con- 
ception were the same assumptions concerning the excellence of 
diversity which supported some of the new theories regarding 
originality in the content of literature. The acceptance of this fact 
of ‘‘differentness’’ in the personality of the author, and the con- 
struction upon it of a definition of originality sanctioning individ- 
uality, even ‘‘singularity,’’ of manner or style in writing, meant 
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again a revolutionary departure from neo-classic standards of uni- 
formity. 

The lines of thought along which this conclusion gradually de- 
veloped were apparent in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
as well as in the eighteenth century. In the first place, Cicero’s 
exposition of the uniform and diverse elements of human nature, 
in De officiis, gave authority to both sides of the argument, since 
he held that ‘‘we are invested by nature with two characters... . 
one of these is universal... . the other is the one that is assigned 
to individuals in particular.’’ In the realm of moral action, Cicero 
maintained that ‘‘we must so act as not to oppose the universal laws 
of human nature,’’ but we must also preserve our own ‘‘peculiar 
gifts,’’ or ‘‘follow the bent of our own particular nature.’’#? 

Secondly, the Skeptic philosophers among the Greeks, whose 
views and arguments were revived in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in England, emphasized the fact of diversity—not with 
any application to art, but to show the vanity of the philosophers’ 
hopes of attaining any general or certain conclusions through the 
reason.*® Joseph Glanvill, in both The Vanity of Dogmatizing 
(1661) and Lux Orientalis (1662), developed the point, remarking 
upon every man’s ‘‘constitutional partiality,’’** and upon ‘‘the 
strange difference and diversity that there is in men’s wits and in- 
tellectual craseis, as well as in the dispositions of their wills and 
appetites.’’*® It was also in the skeptical spirit that Pope brought 
up the subject of human diversity in his ‘‘Epistle to Cobham’’ 
(1733), his theme being ‘‘the knowledge and characters of men,’’ 
and the inability of man to live by reason, or to see anything as it 
really is, apart from the coloring lent by his own passions and his 
own distinctive character.*® 

Thirdly, the idea of the diversity of temperaments and of a native 
inclination or ‘‘genius’’ toward one type of occupation more than 
~ another was common, from the sixteenth century on, in writings on 
education. Erasmus, Ben Jonson, John Locke all recognized in- 
herent differences in the natures which the educator had to work 
upon, and, in general, held that this diversity should be respected 
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and accommodated by the manner and aims of teaching.*?7 A few 
eighteenth century treatises dealing with educational matters 
brought the optimistic principle of plenitude to the support of this 
theory. Thus, in opposing any pedagogical attempts to disguise 
the diversity of mankind, an essay ‘‘Of genius,’’ in the Occasional 
Paper (1719), took the position that diversity contributes to uni- 
versal harmony, and shows ‘‘the wisdom and beauty of Provi- 
dence.’’*® With a similar purpose, George Turnbull, in A Treatise 
on Ancient Painting, wrote of ‘‘the kind intention of nature in 
diversifying men’s dispositions and talents,’’ which contributed ‘‘to 
the enlargement of human happiness and perfection,’’ just as ‘‘the 
variety of herbs and plants’’ contributed to ‘‘the beauty and utility 
of the sensible world.’’*® Joseph Priestley wrote, in First Principles 
of Government, ‘‘The great excellence of human nature consists of 
the variety of which it is capable.’’ This capability, he thought, 
differentiates man from the brutes, and makes him susceptible to 
infinite improvement. It is a mistake, therefore, to attempt ‘‘by 
uniform and fixed systems of education, to keep mankind always 
the same.’’*° 

Fourthly, the fact of diversity had been noted, with various phys- 
iological and psychological explanations, by numerous general works 
on human nature. Juan Huarte’s Examen de ingenios (1578), as 
translated by Richard Carew from an Italian version of 1594 by 
Camillo Camilli, accounted for the differences in men’s wits as cor- 
responding to differences in the moisture and temperature of their 
bodies. Thomas Hobbes gave the matter passing notice in the 
Leviathan (1651), being his explanation on differences in the kinds 
and degrees of the passions men are naturally subject to. An 
anonymous treatise of 1690 called A Moral Essay upon the Soul of 
Man placed the source of diversity largely in ‘‘the material struc- 
ture and harmony of the body’’ and its more or less lively suscepti- 
bility to sensation.*t Associationist psychology brought further 
support to this observation. Some of the followers of Locke held 
that, if all our ideas come from sensations and the habitual asso- 
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ciations we make among sensations, there are bound to be great 
differences among us. Thus, an anonymous Enquiry into the Origin 
of the Human Appetites and Affections (attributed to John Gay, 
cousin of the poet) traced the origin of human diversity to ‘‘a dif- 
ference of susceptibility’’ to sensation, which makes a man ‘‘more 
or less pliant and active in whatever he turns himself to, and gives 
him, or is itself, a tendency to the forming of a certain peculiar 
temper, or cast of mind. .. .’°? The author emphasized also the 
force of training and custom in creating certain habitual associa- 
tions of ideas which diversify nations or smaller groups of individ- 
uals from each other. The conclusion was that what a man ealls 
‘‘absolutely fit, good in itself, ete.,’’ as if from ‘‘intuitive knowl- 
edge,’’ is really only relative truth, an idea which is an outgrowth 
only of that man’s special, singular perceptions and mental asso- 
ciations.®** A year later, in 1748, David Hartley, in his Observations 
on Man, drew attention, with a very similar explanation, to the 
variety of desires and aversions among men, and the unreliability, 
therefore, of generalizations regarding the uniformity of human 
nature.* ¢ 

Other general comments on diversity, either among individuals 
or among nations—comments which offered no explanation of the 
fact and which treated it as a more or less useful and fortunate cir- 
cumstance—were too numerous during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries to be cited here. One may take as typical a state- 
ment by Alexander Forbes, in Essays Moral and Philosophical, who 
used a phrase later significantly employed by Young in his Con- 
jectures: ‘‘TIn all the turns and casts of human nature,’’ Forbes 
wrote, ‘‘there is such an endless variety, that every person may be 
justly called an original.’’*® This conclusion he did not apply, how- 
ever, as Young did later, to any argument for individual resistance 
to conformity. 

Along with these general remarks on the diversity of the human 
species, there were also favorable comments, from early times, on 
the special diversity of Englishmen. Many of these referred par- 
ticularly, as I have shown, to the variety of subjects for comedy 
which England’s odd array of peculiar and eccentric manners pro- 
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zat vided the dramatist ; but some also referred to this condition as fav- 
rin orable to the appearance of individual genius. Thus Temple de- 
Ly; clared it was his belief that, possibly because of the unevenness of 
if- the English climate and the freedom of the English government, 
re there were more diverse ‘‘dispositions’’ among his English aequaint- 
eS ances, and more ‘‘true genius,’’ than among all he had met ‘‘of the 
ar better sort’’ in other nations.°® The Guardian, No. 144, drew the 
he same conclusion, namely, that because of the ‘‘great freedom of 
la- temper’’ and ‘‘unconstrained manner of living’’ in England, there 
d- was an unusual number of ‘‘shining genius’s . . . . in the several 
lls arts and sciences.’’*? This observation had become thoroughly con- 
vl. ventional by the time that Young employed it in his Conjectures, 
th saying: ‘‘Something new may be expected from Britons particu- 
30- 
ns The justification of an author’s indulging in his own particular 
he manner, or allowing the peculiarities of his own point of view and 
y; temperament to color his style, however, was another matter. Of 
in all the theories so far cited, perhaps some of the educational princi- 

ples and some of the glorifications of national character tended in 
Us that direction. But plenty of critics noticed the natural diversity 
he of human temperaments only to warn authors against allowing its 
r- expression in art. Throughout the latter half of the century, the 
h- ideal of a style which would be simply excellent, according to uni- 
e- form standards of propriety, and not national, individual or pecu- 
10 liar, continued to hold force. Thus, a reviewer of The English 
n- Connoisseur, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1766, main- 
es tained that ‘‘a manner is nothing more than a characteristic devia- 
De tion from propriety and truth. ... In proportion as there is man- 
* ner there is defect.’*** The editor of the Monthly Review, Ralph 
ce Griffiths, reviewing Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality, in the same 
year, noted the ‘‘singularity’’ of the work only to disapprove.* 

in Generally, also, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his famous Discourses, 
yn spoke of the ‘‘peculiar marks’’ of individual styles in painting as 
r- faults.*t As late as 1797, Thomas Wallace wrote an essay ‘‘On the 
ly variations of English prose,’’ which excluded the writings of Sterne 
56°¢Of poetry,’’ Critical Essays, ed. Spingarn, 11, 105. 
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because his style ‘‘was merely the style of an individual,’’ display- 
ing an eccentricity close to affectation, and therefore little suited to 
be ‘‘generally adopted by English prose writers. 

Yet there seems to have been some recognition, even among the 
defenders of the imitation of models, on neo-classic, uniformitarian 
grounds, that an effect of pleasing originality was sometimes due to 
an author’s characteristic manner of writing, whether he imitated 
a model or not. Hurd made this admission, for instance, with the 
remark that ‘‘the Greek rhetoricians have attempted to pursue this 
matter with some accuracy,’’ and have classified many types of 
style which proceed from different types of minds.® He still seemed 
to have certain ideal, objective patterns in mind, however, rather 
than unlimited freedom for the individual author. Blair tolerated 
the individual, characteristic style more freely, in spite of his gen- 
erally favorable attitude toward the imitation of models. The 
plainest indication of his view came in a lecture of ‘‘directions for 
forming style,’’ where he spoke of the ‘‘great latitude’’ which must 
be left for genius—‘‘for that particular determination which every 
one receives from nature to one manner of expression more than 
another.’’** Even Reynolds, in spite of his dislike for singularity, 
made certain exceptions for ‘‘a strong inclination’’ and ‘‘great and 
irresistible impulses.’***> And Samuel Johnson admitted to Bos- 
well, in the year 1778, that he believed every man had “‘a style 
peculiar to himself.’’®* 

The treatment of the natural diversity of individuals, however, as 
an argument against imitation, and as one of the principal sources 
of originality was a new feature of the criticism of the middle and 
later part of the century. John Armstrong’s phrasing of the point, 
in his Sketches of 1758, is particularly interesting because it con- 
tains echoes of the writings of over a century in praise of the 
variety of nature, while adding particular emphasis to the connec- 
tion between this fact and originality in literature. His objection 
to imitating models was that it tends ‘‘to confine the variety of 
nature; which plainly intends that mankind should be distinguish- 
able one from another by their air, voice and manner, no less than 
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by their faces.’’ The writer should at all times allow his ‘‘own 
characteristical manner . ... [to] distinguish itself.’’"** Edward 
Young, in his slightly longer development of the theme, likewise 
used expressions of a conventional sort, but with a new significance. 
When he listed the bad effects of imitation as three, the second was 
that it counteracts and thwarts the tendency of nature toward 
differentiation : 

She brings us into the world all originals: No two faces, no two minds, are 
just alike; but all bear nature’s evident mark of separation on them. Born 
originals, how comes it to pass that we die copies? That meddling ape imita- 


tion .... snatches the pen, and blots out nature’s mark of separation, cancels 
her kind intention, destroys all mental individuality. . . .68 


To follow nature, then, for Young, was still the aim of literature; 
but nature creates individuals who are all ‘‘originals,’’ and authors 
must therefore, singly and independently, discover her in the depths 
of their own subjective consciousness. 

After these two expositions of the value of the singular and in- 
dividual style, however, it could still be said, by a contributor to 
the British Magazine, in June, 1760, that ‘‘it has not hitherto oe- 
curred to any of the critics, that an author’s peculiar character is 
stampt upon his works, and may be discovered under the disguise 
of different forms in all his compositions.’’®* Later, many other 
short comments appeared ealling favorable attention to signs of 
‘‘neculiar character’’ in style, and implying that this type of in- 
vestigation and criticism was a new one. Adam Ferguson, in 1767, 
wrote that ‘‘Every production carries the mark of .... [the 
author’s] character asa man.’’° A few years later, George Colman 
presented a defence of singularity in style, on the grounds of natural 
diversity, using again the trite comparison between variety in char- 
acters and variety in faces: ‘‘The wide field of nature gives a 
scope for that variety, which ever distinguishes an aera of genius. 
Never was there a period, wherein excellent authors flourished, but 
their several manners were as different as their faces. . . .’’ 
‘‘Singularity,’’ wrote Samuel Pratt, under the pseudonym of Court- 
ney Melmoth, in 1776, ‘‘is at all times better than sameness; I mean, - 
it is better to write like an original, than a copier.’’ This was in a 
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defence of the style of Laurence Sterne, in the course of which he 
also observed that ‘‘Every good writer is possest of some marks of 
excellence peculiar to himself.’’*? This was the view, also, of the 
poet Cowper: ‘‘Milton’s manner was peculiar,’’ he wrote, in a let- 
ter of December 13, 1784, to the Reverend John Newton. ‘‘So is 
Thomson’s.... A judicious and sensible reader, like yourself, will 
not say that my manner is not good, because it does not resemble 
theirs, but will rather consider what it is in itself.’’* J. Moir 
treated the topie at greater length, in 1785, in his essay on ‘‘ Orig- 
inality.’’ Having mentioned the superior discernment for small 
things and the superior sensibility which characterize the original 
genius, he remarked that original writers ‘‘perceive every object 
through a medium peculiar to themselves.’’ This was true of Thom- 
son, he thought, who wrote of everything in a perfectly natural, but 
also a ‘‘singular’’ fashion that was all his own. ‘‘We have all our 
own way of thinking whenever we do think; ... . our sentiments 
and ideas are never destitute of novelty or justness but when we 
cease to think.’’"* 

How widespread the conception had become, toward the end of 
the century, that a ‘‘characteristie manner’’ was not a fault but a 
virtue in composition, is suggested by an ‘‘Essay on style in writ- 
ing’’ by Robert Burrowes, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy of 1797. The complete title and the statement of the pur- 
pose of the article showed how far some criticism had traveled from 
the neo-classie ideal of a universal, impersonal style. The title 
reads as follows: ‘‘Essay on style in writing, considered with re- 
spect to thoughts and sentiments as well as words, and indicating 
the writer’s peculiar and characteristic disposition, habits and pow- 
ers of mind.’’ The statement of the author’s aim showed his con- 
viction that at least a vague recognition of personal elements in 
_ style was almost universal: ‘‘. .. I believe very few persons ever 
read a book, at least a book of fancy, without forming some ideas of 
the author’s character. If this be so universally done, it is desirable 
that some assistance be given by which it may be regulated to great- 
er certainty, and directed to some advantage. 
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To conclude, the problem of novelty and originality was of great 
interest to most of the critics of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and the explicit suggestions of how to achieve it were 
many. Originality of expression, if one imitates a model, is always 
desirable and possible. Furthermore, ‘‘nature,’’ in the widest 
sense, is inexhaustible. Original themes may still be found in a 
supernatural world created by the associative power of the imagina- 
tion; or in the local scenes and customs of the author’s own era; or 
in the details of natural objects and of human characters and ac- 
tion, which are infinitely various. The growing emphasis upon this 
last suggestion was one of the newest elements in the discussion. 
One of its implications was to shift attention from design, in art, 
to liveliness and realism of detail. Already, in eighteenth century 
literature, the best novels, satires and comedies had not been lack- 
ing in either excellence of design or distinctness of detail; nor in 
painting, had the best landscapes and portraits lacked these quali- 
ties. But for a long time, the imitative tradition had helped to 
sanctify a prevailing neo-classic theory that these forms of art were 
inferior to epic poetry and heroic tragedy, and to allegorical paint- 
ing. The new theory, then, may have been a belated rationalization 
of the pleasure which the eighteenth century public instinctively 
took in the best and most characteristic productions of its creative 
artists. 

Furthermore, nature is inexhaustible in the sense that the ele- 
mental passions are new to everyone who feels them. Under favor- 
able conditions an author feels them strongly and expresses them 
sincerely without ‘‘taking thought’’; his originality then consists 
in his perfectly spontaneous manner of expression. The use of ex- 
pressions like ‘‘ divine fire’’ and ‘‘frenzy’’ to describe the inspiration 
of the original genius had been common since the days of the class- 
ical rhetoricians, and though perhaps it was unduly prominent in 
the writings of eighteenth century primitivists, it was found, also, 
among most of the more conservative critics. 

Finally, nature is inexhaustible in the sense that it creates ‘‘an 
original’’ in every human individual, who, if he becomes an author 
and does not allow outside influences to erase the distinguishing 
traits, will express his original character in everything he writes. 
The argument that imitation of any other writer, or too much read- 
ing, effaces the unique individuality of the genius’s thought and 
style, and goes against ‘‘nature’s kind intention,’’ could be and was 
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misused by inferior critics, but it seems to me to have been a sig- 
nificant preparation for the better understanding of such a ‘‘singu- 
lar’’ author as Sterne, and for that enjoyment of the personal, sub- 
jective element in literature which is one aspect of the romantic 


movement. 
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THE IDEA OF A PATRIOT KING IN THE PROPAGANDA 
OF THE OPPOSITION TO WALPOLE, 
1735-1739 


By Hess_ter CABLE 
Morgan Park Junior College 


Though, in one sense, Bolingbroke’s Jdea of a Patriot King can 
hardly be called a contribution to the literature of the Opposition, 
since it was not published until after Walpole and Pulteney were 
both out of the picture, yet it is an important document for a study 
of that literature. For one thing, it was Bolingbroke’s last formal 
declaration of political faith. He continued to write to Lyttelton 
and to Polwarth, advising them about the conduct of the Opposition 
on particular matters, but his letters neither add to nor modify the 
theory he had put forth. Moreover, though the letter was not pub- 
lished, it was undoubtedly known and discussed among Boling- 
broke’s friends in the Opposition, and it is more than likely that 
the panegyrists of Frederick in 1739 and 1740 were influenced by 
it or by the talk that it occasioned. Certainly nothing more clearly 
illustrates the conversion of political propaganda into literary ma- 
terial than does the relation between the Idea of a Patriot King and 
such works as Glover’s Leonidas and Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa. 

The reasons for the animosity between George II and Frederick, 
Prince of Wales—the quarrels over Frederick’s intended marriage, 
over his allowance and his right to name his own servants, and over 
the cireumstances of his wife’s first confinement—need not be dis- 
cussed. The breach was opened, apparently, by the King’s jealousy 
and his fear of Frederick’s popularity, and by Frederick’s per- 
sistence in feeling injured over real or fancied wrongs. What 
makes the quarrel significant is that it was made a political one by 
Frederick’s dislike of Walpole and by Walpole’s political enemies, 
who fostered that dislike and made their activities on behalf of 
Frederick attacks on the Prime Minister. 

Frederick’s attachment to the Opposition seems to have been 
noticed as early as 1729. Lady Anne Irwin wrote to Lord Carlisle 
that Lord Essex was ‘‘more in favour with the Prince than any 
other person, and consequently ill at Court’’; he was always with 
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Pulteney, and he talked much against Sir Robert.” In 1733, the 
King offered Frederick substantially all he had been asking—mar- 
riage, separate allowance, permission to name his own household— 
but on condition that he recognize Walpole as the King’s minister 
and friend.2. Frederick’s refusal of the offer* shows his inclination 
to be influenced by the leaders of the Opposition. 

On the occasion of his marriage in 1736, the motion for an ad- 
dress of congratulation to the King was made by the Opposition.‘ 
Later in the year, authorized by Frederick, the Opposition demanded 
for him a separate allowance of a hundred thousand pounds; and 
Frederick himself refused the compromise that Walpole persuaded 
the King to offer.® 

Thus Frederick became the acknowledged, if merely nominal, 
head of the Opposition; and the Opposition, who derived some po- 
litical hope from their expectation that he would succeed to the 
throne on the death of the King, addressed to him their panegyries 
of the patriot and their counsel concerning good and wise govern- 
ment. The abstract idea of publie spirit and patriotism, which the 
Opposition had all along contrasted with their picture of Walpole’s 
corrupt government, now was embodied in the conception of the 
Prince that they placed before the public. Pitt, in the House of 
Commons, on the occasion of the Prince’s marriage, spoke of Fred- 
erick’s ‘‘generous love of liberty,’’ and his ‘‘just reverence of the 
British constitution.’ Letters of those in the Prince’s party show 
how they tried to exhibit him to the public in that character. Stair 
wrote to Marehmont : 

If, by his conduct, steady and uniform, it appears, as well as by his words, 
that he is really a friend to liberty, and that it appears by his actions, and the 
actions of his friends, that he does not desire that the King should have more 
power than our constitution allows,—I say such a conduct will very soon give 


the Prince such a character, as will unite all the true lovers of their country 
in his favour.? 


1Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle (Hist. MSS Comm., Fifteenth report, 
appendix, part vi; London, 1897), p. 56. 


2Manuscripts of the Earl of Egmont. Diary of Viscount Perciwal afterward 
first Earl of Egmont (Hist. MSS Comm., London, 1920-23), 1, 387. 

3Ibid.; ef. u, 198. 

4William Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole (London, 1798), 1, 524. 

5Ibid., p. 529. 


—- Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England (London, 1812), 1x, 


71 Jan. 1738. A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, ed. 
Sir George H. Rose (London, 1831), 11, 91-92. 
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Let us now see how Bolingbroke developed the idea of a Patriot 
King, and how he made it seem the necessary sequel to what he and 
the other members of the Opposition had been saying about Wal- 
pole’s administration. 

Bolingbroke’s reasoning concerning the cause and cure of Eng- 
land’s political ills ean be resolved—perhaps at the risk of over- 
simplification—into a formula something like this: The Crown has 
a certain power delegated by the constitution, to be used in the in- 
terest of the nation. If the King, or, as is more likely, if the King’s 
minister, should gain additional power, by corrupt influence over 
Parliament, or by the creation and maintenance of divisions among 
the people, that power is unconstitutional, and is likely to endanger 
the freedom of the nation. If the people are aware of this danger, 
and if they love their liberty, they will resist and prevent the at- 
tempts of a king or a minister to acquire such power. If, however, 
they allow themselves to be corrupted and divided, thus virtually 
giving up control over the government, they will by degrees entirely 
lose their liberty, and at last become so degenerate that they cannot 
regain it by their own effort. The regeneration of the spirit of 
liberty, in a nation which has sunk to this condition, ean proceed 
only from the efforts of a ‘‘patriot king’’, who will rule his country 
by consulting the interest of the whole people, sacrificing his own 
pleasure, if necessary, for the general welfare. 

Up to 1735, when Bolingbroke withdrew from the Opposition, he 
declared that its leaders were men with the true spirit of liberty.® 
After that, however, in the Letter on the spirit of patriotism (1736), 
he asserted that there were many in the Opposition whose efforts 
were ‘‘faint and unsteady,’’ who had been diverted from their 
original intention of reforming the government, by the prospect of 
office for themselves.®° He turned, therefore, to such younger mem- 
bers of the Opposition as Lyttelton and Polwarth, urging upon 
them, as men of superior virtue, the duty they owed to their coun- 
try of proposing true measures against the false ones of the present 
administration, and of persisting in the war against corruption.’® 

Though he had no faith in the older leaders of the Opposition, 
that is, in Carteret and Pulteney, Bolingbroke did not admit, in 
this letter, the failure of the coalition he had helped to found. And 


8Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, Works (London, 1754), 1, 491-492, 
524, 527-528. 


8Ibid., m1, 8-9, 20-21, 30-31. 
107bid, p. 30. 
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he never ceased to plead for such a union of patriots of all parties. 
By 1738, however, in the Idea of a Patriot King, he was writing, 
with his eye on the present times: ‘‘The utmost that private men 
ean do, who remain untainted by the general contagion, is to keep 
the spirit of liberty alive in a few breasts; to protest against what 
they cannot hinder, and to claim on every occasion what they 
eannot by their own strength recover.’"* The Idea of a 
Patriot King carried Bolingbroke’s assertion that the English peo- 
ple had arrived at that advanced stage of corruption and degenera- 
tion when they could not regain their virtue and independence by 
their own efforts: ‘‘an age,’’ he ealled it, ‘‘futile and corrupt,’’?? 
an age which would soon come to slavery, unless the progress of 
corruption should be interrupted.’* Even the removal of the arch- 
corrupter, Walpole, would be, in itself, of no use, if his successors 
happened to be men who opposed him on a ‘‘factious principle. ... 
of getting into power at any rate, and using it as ill, perhaps 
worse’’* than he. 

In such a state, only one thing could save the country. There 
might come to the throne a king who would not be merely the tool 
of the minister, and who would govern the country himself, in the 
best interest of the whole people. In Bolingbroke’s words: ‘‘How 
estimable a blessing therefore must the succession of a PATRIOT 
KING be esteemed in such circumstances as these, which would be a 
blessing, and a great one too, in any other? He, and he alone, can 
save a country whose ruin is so far advaneed.’"> He would have 
the good-will of his subjects, and so would have no need of cor- 
ruption and division to assist him in governing them. His own 
high patriotism would restore virtue to his people, and he would 
‘*set the passions of their hearts on the side of liberty and good 
government.’ The ‘‘patriot king’’ that Bolingbroke had in mind 
was of course Frederick, Prince of Wales. It seems probable that 
his object was to win Frederick away from Pulteney ;'7 hence the 
stress on the backsliders in the Opposition. However that may be, 
those nearest to the Prince took pains to make Frederick appear a 
patriot, a lover of liberty and the constitution. 


11Jbid., p. 73. 

12Works, I, 62. 

13Jbid., p. 72. 

14] bid., pp. 88-89. 

15]bid., pp. 72-73. 

p. 75. 

17Arthur Hassall, Life of Viscount Bolingbroke (Oxford, 1915), p. 146. 
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The assembling of a group of literary men as proteges of the 
Prince may well have been contrived to further the campaign. One 
way to make Frederick appear in that character was to have him 
praised by the poets, and dedicated to by them, as a friend to lib- 
erty; and to have his type, the patriot-king, appear on the stage. 
It may have occurred to Frederick’s advisers, or to Frederick him- 
self, that in the very réle of patron of literature he would be con- 
trasted with his father and Walpole, who scorned such unprofitable 
expenditure as literary patronage. At any rate, Frederick and his 
advisers, chiefly Lyttelton and Pitt, were generous, if not always 
particularly wise or fortunate, in their distribution of places and 
pensions to literary men. 

It was not difficult to find them. In that age, when literature 
was only beginning to be independent of patronage, many writers 
became hostile to Walpole only after it became evident that he was 
indifferent to them. Whatever his ambitions may have been, it is 
clear that he had no particular desire to shine in the panegyries of 
his contemporaries. He allowed no great latitude to the paid writ- 
ers in the government press, which he maintained strictly for the 
purpose of answering the criticisms of the Opposition, and he seems 
to have been contemptuous of such noble abstractions as public 
spirit and patriotism. At any rate, he refused to be a patron of 
literature. And so, failing pensions and places with him, poets in 
search of a patron were glad to attach themselves to the person of a 
Prince, and were easily persuaded that writing satire on the Prime 
Minister and portraying the Patriot Prince were alike public duties. 
Among the writers for whom money and places were found were 
James Thomson, David Mallet, Henry Brooke, and Richard Glover. 

By his dedication of Liberty to Frederick, in 1735, Thomson 
showed his colors. The terms of the dedication are the very lan- 
guage of the Opposition: the Prince is addressed as the guardian 
of Liberty in England: 

In you the cause and concerns of Liberty have so zealous a patron, as entitles 
whatever may have the least tendency to promote them, to the distinction of 
your favor. ... To behold the noblest dispositions of the prince, and of the 
patriot, united: an overflowing benevolence, generosity, and candour of heart, 
joined to an enlightened zeal for Liberty, an intimate persuasion that on it 
depends the happiness and glory both of kings and people: to see these shining 


out in public virtues. ... is a prospect that cannot but inspire a general senti- 
ment of satisfaction and gladness. . . .18 


18Poetical Works, ed. D. C. Tovey (London, 1897), m1, 3-4. 
Thomson had written, in 1727, a poem, Britannia, in which he presented the 
Spirit of Britain, indignant at the insults offered by the Spaniards to British 
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In the poem itself, Liberty, having been driven out of one country 
after another, finds a last haven in England; and speaking for the 
Goddess, Thomson shows Frederick the privilege of a prince: to 
Make a whole glorious people sing for joy, 
Bless humankind, and through the downward depth 


Of futwie times to spread that better sun 
Which lights up British soul.19 


The campaign to make Frederick the champion of English liberty 
was carried on by Richard Glover, in the pseudo-epie Leonidas 
(1737). The credentials recommending it to the Opposition were 
the dedication to Cobham and a review of it, by Lyttelton, in Com- 
mon Sense.2° In telling the familiar story of the Greek patriot, 
Glover makes clear that the effort and example of the king are 
necessary to save the country from invasion, just as (the implica- 
tion would be) they are necessary in England to save the country 
from corruption. Leonidas, who has 

in his eye 
The inextinguishable spark, which fires 
The souls of patriots,21 


looks with ‘‘rapt’rous thought’’ on the land ‘‘which he alone can 
save. ’’?? 

Henry Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa (1738), is really a dramatization 
of Bolingbroke’s ideas. In this play, the prince, only by being a 
prince and a patriot, is able to quicken the desire for liberty in his 
disheartened people. After his first speeches to them, he is able to 
say to his faithful companion, 


Already have I stirr’d their latent sparks 
Of slumbering virtue, apt as I could wish 
To warm before the lightest breath of liberty.23 


He is the embodiment of the patriotic benevolence required by 
Bolingbroke’s patriot king. Finding his personal wishes incompat- 


ships, and lamenting the timorous spirit of the people (i.e., the government?). 
He did not publish this until 1729, and then only anonymously, the apparent 
reason for this caution being that he was trying his luck with Walpole. He 
had dedicated his Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton to Walpole. See 
Léon Morel, James Thomson, sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1895), pp. 72-73. 

19Part IV, ll. 1166-1169. 

20No. 10, 9 April 1737. George, Lord Lyttelton, Works (2nd ed., London, 
1775), pp. 731-734. 


21(London, 1804), 1, 8. 
22Tbid., p. 36. 


234 Collection of the Pieces Formerly Published by Henry Brooke (London, 
1778), u, 151. Act I, scene iii. 
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ible with public duty, he sacrifices his own pleasure for the good of 
his country and finds a greater happiness in so doing. Thus he 
resolves: 
I will 

Of private passions all my soul divest, 

And take my dearer country to my breast; 

To public good transfer each fond desire, 

And clasp my Sweden with a lover’s fire: 

Well pleas’d, the weight of all her burdens bear; 

Dispense all pleasure, but engross all care: 


Still quick to find, to feel my people’s woes: 
And wake, that millions may enjoy repose.24 


Similarly, David Mallet, in Mustapha (1739), dedicated to Fred- 
erick, represented a noble young prince, alienated from his father 
by the wicked treachery of the Prime Minister. Mallet, like Brooke, 
drew a picture of the Patriot King,”> and urged the Prince to live 
for the people he was born to rule.”® 

Thomson’s Edward and Eleonora (1739), dedicted to the Princess 
of Wales, is a third dramatic representation of the Patriot King, 
following the lines of the others. 

Each of these plays includes a character of a wicked minister or 
favorite. He is a type character, with few or none of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the satirical portraits in other Opposition 
propaganda. He is the symbol of a vaguely defined evil called 
Ministerial Power. Nevertheless, for all his abstractness, he is 
obviously Walpole, just as the king whom he misleads is obviously 
George II.2*7_ All this literature glorifying the Prince of Wales was 
a continuation of the Opposition’s attack on Walpole. 

Bolingbroke had asserted the essential immorality of Walpole’s 
government, the ‘‘effect of such corruption on the characters of 
men,’’ when, in the Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism, he had writ- 
ten: 


I think, and every wise and honest man in generations yet unborn will think, 
if the history of this administration descends to blacken our annals, that the 


24Tbid., p. 233. Act V, scene vii. 

25See especially Act III, scene vii. (London, 1739), p. 48. 

26Ibid., p. 47. 

27This was of course recognized. Gustavus Vasa and Edward and Eleonora 
were the first plays to be prohibited under the Licensing Act of 1737. Some 
people wondered why Mustapha had not been suppressed; and certain reflec- 
tions in the Masque of Alfred (by Mallet and Thomson, 1740) were, in the 
same quarter, considered ‘‘absolutely unpardonable.’’ See the Correspondence 
between Frances, Countess of Hertford and Henrietta Louisa, Countess of 
Pomfret, between the years 1788 and 1741 (2nd ed., 3 vols., London, 1806), 1, 
103-104; m1, 62. 
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greatest iniquity of the minister, on whom the whole iniquity ought to be 
charged, since he has been so long in possession of the whole power, is the 
constant endeavour he has employed to corrupt the morals of men.28 


The poets whose work we are here discussing followed him in 
reasoning that Walpole, by his manifestly corrupt government, was 
encouraging men to forget the virtue which preserved their greatest 
ultimate good, liberty, for their own selfish interests; and that the 
resulting general corruption of the people was the cause of Eng- 
land’s servility and cowardice in the face of wrong or indignity 
done to the national honor. Thomson wrote, in Liberty, of the loss 
of virtue in a nation, and of the consequent ruin, in terms suggest- 
ing that he was thinking of the corruption in Parliament and in 
elections for which the Opposition held Walpole responsible. Thus 
he has the Goddess of Liberty declare: 

Unblessed by virtue, government a league 

Becomes, a circling junto of the great, 

To rob by law; religion mild, a yoke 

To tame the stooping soul, a trick of state 

To mask their rapine, and to share the prey. 

What are, without it, senates, save a face 

Of consultation deep and reason free, 

While the determined voice and heart are sold? 

What boasted freedom, save a sounding name? 

And what election, but a market vile 

Of slaves self-bartered ?29 
He also alludes to other charges against Walpole when he describes 
a condition in which ‘‘shameless pens’’ defend corruption, and 
patriotism is scoffed at.°° Similarly, in Glover’s Leonidas, the 
degeneracy of parts of the country is reported as due to luxury and 
corruption : 

A few in Thebes authority and rule 

Usurp. Corrupted with barbarian gold, 

They quench the gen’rous, eleutherian flame 

In ev’ry heart. The eloquent they bribe. 

By specious tales the multitude they cheat, 

Establishing base measures on the plea 

Of public safety. Others are immers’d 

In all the sloth of plenty, who, unmov’d, 

In shameful ease, behold the state betray’d.31 

It is curious that Lyttelton, intimate as he was with the Prince, 
and fostering the legend of the patriot king as he did, drew no 
picture of him in his imaginative writings. He did, of course, at- 


28Works, 37. 

29Liberty, Part V, ll. 99-109. Cf. Part IV, ll. 535-549. 
80Jbid., Part V, ll. 324-327. 

81], 23-24. 
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tack Walpole. In his Persian Letters (1735), giving an account of 
the Troglodytes, he showed how the minister tempts the king and 
plans the destruction of liberty : 


Have you a mind to fix your power on a sure and lasting basis? fix it on the 
vices of mankind: set up private interest against publick; apply to the wants 
and vanities of particulars; shew those who lead the people, that they may 
better find their account in betraying than defending them. . .. If you please 
to trust the management to me, I shall not be afraid of being obnoxious to the 
spirit of liberty; for in a little while I will extinguish every spark of it: nor 
of being liable to the justice of the nation; for my crime itself shall be my 
protection.32 


Like the adviser of the Troglodyte king, the prime minister in 
Gustavus Vasa encourages the king to use his power against the 
people, not for them, and thus ridicules virtue and patriotism : 

Let Heaven spy out for virtue, and then starve it; 

But vice and frailty are the stateman’s quarry, 

The objects of our search, and of our science; 

Mark ’d by our smiles, and cherish’d by our bounty. 

’Tis hence, you lord it o’er your servile senates: 

How low the slaves will stoop to gorge their lusts, 

When aptly baited! Even the tongues of patriots, 

Those sons of clamour, oft relax the nerve 

Within the warmth of favour.33 


The ruin caused by the wicked minister furnished, indeed, the 
material for much of the eloquence in this literature of the patriot 
king. Thomson, in Edward and Eleonora, drew a picture of Eng- 
land as the Opposition saw it under Walpole’s administration : 

Exhausted, sunk; drain’d by ten thousand Arts 


Of ministerial Rapine, endless Taxes, 
manag’d Expeditions. . . .34 


He spoke, too, of ministers who held the king ‘‘eaptive, in the worst 
of chains,’’ and made ‘‘A Property, a Market of his Honour.’’*® 
He calls ministers a ‘‘eurse’’ of the worst kind, on both kings and 
people, and declares that they have 

eat up the Widow’s Morsel, 


The Peasant’s Toil, the Merchant’s far-sought Gain, 
And wanton’d in the Ruin of a Nation.3¢6 


For this literature is chiefly rhetoric; perhaps it is nothing more. 


32Works, p. 127 (Letter xx!). 

33Act IV, scene i. Works, u, 197. Cf. the Dedication, ibid., pp. 133-134. 
34Act I, scene i. 

357 bid. 

36Tbid., Act IV, scene viii. 
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Its nationalism, exemplified in ‘‘Rule, Britannia,’’*? is inherited 
from the Whig panegyrie pocts of the generation just past.** The 
earlier verse was inspired by England’s maritime power and her 
spreading mercantile interests, and by the consciousness of govern- 
ing power that came to the electorate with the acceptance of Locke’s 
interpretation of the Revolution. In 1738 and 1739 England was 
being ‘‘insulted’’ by Spain, and was waging the war that Walpole 
tried to prevent—a war of national pride. Whereas the poets of 
the earlier years had pointed with pride at England’s triumphs, 
Frederick’s poets felt compelled to view their England with alarm: 
to look back with regret on a proud past, or forward, with faint 
hope, to a more glorious future. 

Any analysis of ideas behind the elocution has to be based on 
Bolingbroke. Carlton Hayes points out that Bolingbroke’s nation- 
alism was a natural development of his rationalistie philosophy :*° 
even the selfish person, if he was intelligent, should see that the 
good of the nation often demanded the sacrifice of his own im- 
mediate gain. But Bolingbroke himself demanded more than cold 
reason from his Patriot King: a passion, distinet from self-love, 
whose exercise would bring a supreme pleasure, must stir him. It 
is this interpretation of patriotism that dictates the eloquence of 
Frederick’s proteges. In Liberty, for example, patriotism grows 
from an ‘‘active flood of universal love,’’ from ‘‘sublimer powers 
than those of self’’; and it is ealled to its ‘‘utmost effort’’ by the 
‘‘eentral parent publie.’’*° 

All this literature implied that, to a considerable extent, England 
had been corrupted; that the spirit of liberty was, if not dead, at 
least dying. The Patriots hated to admit that this was so. They 
liked to think that it was being cherished in seeret, perhaps in fear 
or doubt, by men who were only waiting for encouragement or for 
- an opportunity to display it. The ‘‘Country”’ party, regarding it- 
self as a union of all patriots against the forees of corruption and 
tyranny, had tried for years to offer the encouragement. It is 


37It will be remembered that this song occurs in the Masque of Alfred 
(1740), written by Mallet and Thomson for Prince Frederick. 

38See C. A. Moore, ‘‘Whig panegyric verse, 1700-1760. A phase of senti- 
mentalism,’’ PMLA, (1926), 362-401. 

39*¢The Philosopher Turned Patriot,’’ in Essays in Intellectual History, 
Dedicated to James Harvey Robinson (New York and London, 1929), pp. 193- 
197. 

40Part V, ll. 235-260. 
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that party to which Thomson alludes in Liberty, when, having de- 
seribed the corruptness of the administration, he writes: 
should these times arrive, 
If any nobler passion yet remain, 
Let all my sons all parties fling aside, 
Despise their nonsense, and together join; 
Let worth and virtue scorning low despair, 


Exerted full, from every quarter shine, 
Commixed in heightened blaze.41 


But if, as Bolingbroke had said, the country was too far sunk in 
iniquity to save itself, it must be the Prince who would reform the 
people and restore the ancient spirit of Britain. Glover, writing of 
the similar conditions in ancient Greece, and of the doubts that 
hampered the action of those who were public-spirited, put upon 
the king the duty and privilege of inspiring the people with courage 
and virtue. So to Leonidas—and to Frederick—came the exhorta- 
tion: 

O fire the brave 
To gen’ral efforts in the gen’ral cause. 
Confirm the wav’ring. Animate the cold, 
The timid. Watch the faithless. Some betray 
Themselves and Greece. Their perfidy prevent, 
Or call them back to honour. Let us all 


Be link’d in sacred union, and this land 
May face the world’s whole multitude in arms.42 


In Gustavus Vasa, the prince, incognito, tries out his people, to see 
whether they have really lost the spirit of freedom. He finds them 
fearful, and reproaches them for having fallen into slavery: no 
free people ean lose their freedom unless they themselves give it up. 
He is speaking to Anderson, one of the patriots: 


Where’s that power whose engines are of force 
To bend the brave and virtuous man to slavery? 


Anderson presently replies: 


I apprehend you: 
No doubt, a base submission to our wrongs 
May well be term’d a voluntary bondage.43 


It is Gloster’s appeal in Edward and Eleonora, however, that sums 
up the whole of the argument and constitutes the most obvious plea 
to Prince Frederick : 


41Part V, ll. 352-358. 
42Leonidas, 1, 34-35. 
43Act I, scene i. 
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O save our country, Edward! save a Nation, 
The chosen Land, the last Retreat of Freedom. 
Amidst a broken World!—Cast back thy View 
And trace from farthest Times her old Renown. 
Think of the Blood that, to maintain her Rights, 
And nurse her sheltering Laws, has flow’d in Battle, 
Or on the Patriot’s Scaffold. Think what Cares, 
What Vigilance, what Toils, what bright Contention, 
In Councils, Camps, and well-disputed Senates, 
It cost our generous Ancestors, to raise 
A matchless Plan of Freedom: Whence we shine, 
Even in the jealous Eye of hostile Nations, 
The happiest of Mankind.—Then see all This, 
This Virtue, Wisdom, Toil and Blood of Ages, 
Behold it ready to be lost for ever. 
Behold us almost broken to the Yoke, 
Robb’d of our antient Spirit, sunk in Baseness, 
At home corrupted, and despis’d abroad. 
Behold our Wealth consum’d, those Treasures squander ’d, 
That might protect and nourish wholesom Peace, 
Or urge a glorious War; on Wretches squander ’d, 
A venal crew that plunder and disgrace us. 

In this important, this decisive Hour, 
On Thee, and Thee alone, our weeping Country 
Turns her distressful Eye; to Thee she calls, 
And with a helpless Parent’s piercing Voice. 
Wilt thou not live for Her?44 


This is indeed the Idea of a Patriot King in verse. Thus, said the 
Opposition, with the Prince of Wales at their head, the people of 
England were to be united into a strong Country party against the 
enemy of the nation. 

Thomson’s Liberty pointed out to Frederick the privilege and 
pleasure of being a Patriot King. Glover’s Leonidas portrayed the 
type of the Patriot King, and managed to identify Frederick with 
its hero. Mallet’s Mustapha, Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa, and Thom- 
son’s Edward and Eleanora were virtually dramatizations of Bol- 
ingbroke’s essay. It seems to me that in acting sponsors to these 
pieces, Bolingbroke’s young friends in the Opposition were trying 
- to accomplish three things. They were flattering the Prince so as 
to win him away from Pulteney. They were trying to bring people 
to regard Frederick as a Patriot Prince, and so to win -forces for 
their faction of the Opposition. Finally, they were carrying on the 
Opposition’s campaign against Walpole as a corrupt and arbitrary 
minister. 


44Act II, scene ii. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By RicumMonp P. Bonp 
The University of North Carolina 


This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, arti- 
cles, and reviews published during 1938, together with some bearing 
earlier dates that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series. I am indebted to Professors Louis I. Bredvold, W. H. Irving, 
and Austin Warren for contributing the criticisms signed with their 
initials and to the staffs of the Yale University Library and the Li- 
brary of the University of North Carolina for many courtesies. I am 
especially grateful to Dr. Allen T. Hazen of Yale University and Dr. 
H. T. Swedenberg, jr., of the University of California at Los Angeles 
for their generous and efficient aid in the collection and analysis of 
material. 

A survey of the year’s work shows that the attention of scholars 
and ecrities has been spread over a large number of individual auth- 
ors. During 1938 books critical or biographical have appeared on 
Jane Austen, Blake, Fanny Burney, Burns, Cowper, Davenant, De- 
foe, Garrick, Gay, Newton, Paine, Pepys, Pope, Swift, Vanbrugh, 
and several minor figures, and a considerable amount of investigation 
has been given to Boswell, Burke, Dryden, Gibbon, Gray, Hobbes, 
Hume, Johnson, and Adam Smith. The bicentenary of Wesley’s 
conversion has been the occasion for a spate of publications, some of 
which are more devout than learned. Among editions, the facsimile 
reprint of Defoe’s Review is certainly the most important item. 

Many and varied studies of a social and historical nature continue 
to sketch the scene of man’s outer activity; and contributions to the 
history of art, to the story of sense and sensibility, continue to in- 
crease. Indeed, the researches major and minor on the directly lit- 
erary life of the Restoration and eighteenth century and on the vari- 
ous complementary subjects of ‘‘background’’ have all grown so 
productive that a current bibliography becomes a thing of size. 
With the motive of facilitating reference the bibliographer this year 
presents the entries in eight groups instead of five. The sections on 
bibliographies and bibliographical aids, historical and social back- 
ground, individual authors, and Continental background remain un- 
changed; the second of these must be rather large because the es- 


1The year of a review is to be understood as 1938 unless otherwise specified. 
Reviews have been selected on several criteria—quality, length, number, and 
general accessibility. 

The editor of this bibliography will be considerably aided if students of the 
period will notify him as to very obscure publications and will have copies of 
their studies sent to him. 
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sentially close interrelations of history, politics, social life, and eco- 
nomics too often defy useful subdivision. The few contributions on 
language are brought together. The publications on arts and crafts, 
frequently well illustrated, are also noted in a separate section. 
Books and articles on philosophy, science, and religion constitute an- 
other group. These divisions make possible a bloc of items on the 
more strictly literary activity. However, be it said that no scheme 
or system can in all likelihood obviate the frequent problems of class- 
ification which beset the editor of a bibliography, who must in such 
eases seek a ‘‘balance of probabilities’’ lest he lose the name of ac- 
tion. 


CONTENTS 
I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies ‘ . 132 
Ill. Historical and Social Background . 187 
IV. Philosophy, Science, and Religion . 149 
V. Arts and Crafts ‘ ‘ . 155 
VI. Literary History and Criticism ; , : . 161 
VII. Individual Authors. . 165 
VIII. Continental Background ‘ . 194 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
AHR American historical review 
EA Etudes anglaises 
EHR English historical review 
ELH ELH, A journal of English literary history 
ES Englische Studien 
HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JIMH Journal of modern history 
IM London mercury 
MLN Modern language notes . 
MLE Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
N§Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
RLC Revue de litérature comparée 
SP Studies in philology 
TBR New York Times book review 
TLS London Times literary supplement 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 
(Bibliographies of individual authors are listed in Section VII) 
—— bibliography for 1937.’’ JEGP, xxxvu (1938) , 267- 
Annual bibliography of the history of British art. Vol. m, 1936. 

Courtauld Institute of Art, London University. Cambridge: 
University press, 1938. Pp. xxiii + 186. 
Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and Alfred 
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B. Harbage. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1937. English lan- 
guage and literature.’?’ PMLA, itm (1937), 1226-73. 
Besterman, Theodore, ed. The publishing firm of Cadell & Davies. 


Selected correspondence and accounts, 1793-1836. London: Ox- 
ford University press, 1938. Pp. xxxv + 189. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 3, p. 576 (ef. corr. by author, Sept. 10, p. 584); by M. 
Sadleir in Library, xx, 364-68; by A. Tillotson in MLR, xxxiv (1939), 93-94. 
Bibliographie de la philosophie. Institut international de collabora- 
tion philosophique. Premier fascicule pour l’année 1938, u 
(1938), i. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. Pp. xii + 
247. 

Bond, Donald F. ‘‘ Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: a 
current bibliography.’’ Romanic review, xx1x (1938), 343-72. 

Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘ English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibli- 
ography.’’ PQ, xvu (1938), 149-215. 

Brooks, Harold F. ‘‘Contributors to Brome’s Horace.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxIV (1938), 200-01. 


Brooks, Jerome E. Tobacco. Its history illustrated by the books, 
manuscripts and engravings in the library of George Arents, jr., 
together with an introductory essay, a glossary and bibliographic 
notes. Vol. 1, 1615-1698. New York: Rosenbach, 1938. Pp. x + 
564. 

A magnificent work, profusely illustrated, on some three hundred works with 
details of plays and belles-lettres and many treatises on economics, agriculture, 
therapeutics, botany, etc. Cf. the catalogue (113 pp.) of the exhibition at the 
Library of Congress, April, 1938, of books, manuscripts, and drawings from the 
Arents collection. 

Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘From Margaret Fox’s library.’’ Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, xxxtv (1937), 27-28. 


| Carty, James. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1936.’’ Irish historical 
studies, 1 (1938), 68-80. 


Dahl, Folke. ‘‘Short-title catalogue of English corantos and news- 
books 1620-1642.’’ Library, xx (1938), 44-98. 

Important list for students of early journalism. § See also the article by 
Laurence Hanson on ‘‘ English newsbooks, 1620-1641,’’ sbid., xvi (1938), 355- 
84. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1937-1938. 
Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. Edited by 
Donald B. Gilchrist. No. 5. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. 
Pp. xiv + 109. 


Drury Lane calendar, 1747-1776. Compiled from the playbills and 
edited with an introduction by Dougald MacMillan. Oxford: 


Clarendon press, 1938. Pp. xxxiii 364. 
Rev. in N§Q, cLxxv, 107-08. § A chronological list of performances at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane for the period during which Garrick was one of 


6. the managers, based on the Kemble-Devonshire collection of playbills in the 
es Huntington Library. Part II is an alphabetical list of the plays with names 

of the authors and adapters and with records of performances and casts. The 
.d introduction is a brief but well documented history of Drury Lane during Gar- 
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rick’s managership. Such a large and competently edited body of information 

will be an important aid in the study of theatrical history. 

Economics. The history & growth of economie science as portrayed 
in the literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Maggs Bros. catalogue 658. London: 
1938. Pp. 99. 

See pp. 27-82 for six hundred items of the 1660-1800 period. 
‘*Fifty-fourth critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 

science and of the history of civilization.’’ Jsis, xxrx (1938), 
480-601. 

See especially pp. 492-500. The fifty-first, fifty-second, and fifty-third bibli- 
ographies in this series appeared ibid., xxvii (1938), 155-316, xxvil (1938), 
541-616; XxIx (1938), 204-300; see especially pp. 183-203, 551-60, 221-30. 
Flower, Desmond, and Munby, A. N. L. English poetical autographs. 

London: Cassell, 1938. Pp. 25, with 46 faesimiles. 

Reproduces MSS. of Pope, Prior, Gray, Cowper, and Burns, inter alia. 

Fulton, John F., and Peters, Charlotte H. ‘‘An introduction to a 
bibliography of the educational and scientifie works of Joseph 
Priestley.’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxx (1938, for 1936), 150-67. 

George, Mary Dorothy. Catalogue of political and personal satires 
preserved in the department of prints and drawings in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Vol. vi, 1784-1792. London: Printed by order of 


- the trustees, 1938. Pp. xxxvili + 1082. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 13, p. 527; by G. M. Young in Nineteenth cen., CxxIv, 


490-95. 

Grubb, Isabel. ‘‘Irish Quaker records: some items of interest in 
the Dublin ecollection.’’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety, XxxIv (1937), 29-31. 


H. ‘‘Sir William Mulgrave, Bart.’? Nd&Q, cLxxiv (1938), 128-30. 


Harbage, Alfred. ‘‘A census of Anglo-Latin plays.’’ PMLA, um 
(1938), 624-29. 
A few of the items are in the Restoration period. 
Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘Hannah Glasse and her ‘ Art of Cookery.’ ’’ N&Q, 
cLXxIv (1938), 401-03. Cf. M. H. Dodds, pp. 461-62. 


International bibliography of historical sciences. Tenth year, 1935. 
Edited for the International Committee of Historical Science. 
London: Oxford University press; New York: H. W. Wilson; 
Paris: Armand Colin; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1938. Pp. 
xxxvii + 473. 

Kirkpatrick, T. Perey C. ‘‘A note on the Speculum Matricis of 
James Wolveridge, M.D.’’ Irish journal of medical science, 
Series v1, No. 152 (Aug., 1938), 577-78. 


MacLeod, R. C. The book of Dunvegan. Vol. 1, 1800-1700. Aber- 
deen: Third Spalding Club, 1938. Pp. xlviii +- 275. 


Documents from the Muniment Room at Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 
Mann, J. de L. ‘‘Books and articles on the economic history of Great 
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Britain and Ireland.’’ Economic history review, rx (1938), 99- 
103. 

Morgan, Bayard Quiney. A critical bibliography of German litera- 
ture in English translation, 1481-1927. Second edition, com- 
pletely revised and greatly augmented. Stanford University: 
Stanford University press, 1938. Pp. xi + 773. 

Murrie, Eleanore Boswell. ‘‘ Notes on the printers and publishers of 
English song-books, 1651-1702.’’ Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society transactions, 1, ili (1938), 243-76. 

Not. in TLS, Jan. 21, 1939, p. 48. 

‘*A note on the Bodleian.’’ Oxford magazine, Lv1 (1938), 766. 

A letter by Humfrey Wanley (1697) concerning operation of the library. 

Noyes, Robert Gale. ‘‘Contemporary musical settings of the songs 
in Restoration dramatic operas.’’ Harvard studies and notes in 
philology and literature, xx (1938), 99-121. 


Osborn, James M. ‘‘ William Oldys.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 9, 1938, 
p. 256. 


Partridge, R. C. Barrington. The history of the legal deposit of 
books throughout the British Empire. London: Library Asso- 
ciation, 1938. Pp. xvii + 364. 

Rev. by C. H. Atto in Library, x1x, 382-83; by T. Solberg in Library quar., 

vill, 528-36. § Chaps. i-iv on seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Pinto, V. de Sola. The English Renaissance, 1510-1688 (Introduc- 
tions to English literature, edited by Bonamy Dobrée. Vol. 11). 
London: Cresset press, 1938. Pp. 381. 

Rev. by S. Potter in LM, xxxvill, 276-77. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘Pennant’s Tours in Seotland.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 
21, 1938, p. 360. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘The Tours of Thomas Pennant.’’ Library, xix 
(1938), 131-54. 

Pratt, Anne Stokely. ‘‘The books sent from England by Jeremiah 
Dummer to Yale College.’’ Papers in honor of Andrew Keogh. 


New Haven: Privately printed, 1938. Pp. 7-44. 
Cf. ‘‘The list of books sent by Dummer,’’ prepared by Louise May Bryant 
and Mary Patterson, ibid., pp. 423-92. 


Pressly, I. P. ‘‘A York printer—Thomas Gent.’’ A York miscel- 
lany. London: A. Brown, 1938. Pp. 178-88. 

‘Private libraries: IV—Lord Rothchild.’’ Aug. 6, 1938, p. 
524. 


‘‘Publieations of the Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1930-7.’’ Irish 
historical studies. 1 (1938), 64-67. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Editions in the United States and Can- 
ada as they appear in the Union catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress. Mills College, California: 1938. Pp. xviii + 240. 

Rev. by P. Brooks in TBR, Jan. 9, 1939, pp. 14-15. § Supplements the list of 
editions of Horace not located in the United States published by Library of 

Congress in 1937. 
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Répertoire d’art et d’archéologie. Année 1936, tome 41. Publié 
sous la direction de Marcel Aubert. Par Mme. Lucien-Herr, M. 
H. Stein, et un groupe de collaborateurs. (Bibliothéque d’art 
et d’archéologie de 1’Université de Paris) Paris: Albert Mor- 
ancé, 1937. Pp. 336. 

See especially pp. 217-37. 

Roberts, John H., and Bushnell, Nelson S. Outline guide to major 
English poems (1660-1890). A series of outline guides. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. Pp. x + 182. 


Considerable space is given to summaries; the bibliographies are too brief 
and repetitious to be of great value to advanced students. 


Roberts, W. ‘‘English books in Holland, 1744.’’ TLS, Jan. 29, 
1938, p. 80. 

‘‘The sea and its story.’’ Catalogue No. 630, Francis Edwards, Ltd. 
London: 1938. Pp. 81. 

Contains a large number of seventeenth and eighteenth century maritime 

items. For the voyages of Capt. Cook see pp. 30-33. 

Simms, Samuel. ‘‘A select bibliography of the United Irishmen, 
1791-8.”’ Irish historical studies, 1 (1938), 158-80. 

Spooner, B. C. ‘‘Extracts from the Willis and Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian.’’ Devon and Cornwall notes and queries, xx (1938), 
119-22. 

Surman, C. E. ‘‘A directory of Congregational biography.’’ Trans- 
actions of the Congregational Historical Society, xm, ii (1938), 
69-77. 

A project for the compilation of an historical directory. 

Townsend, Rebecea Dulton, and Currier, Margaret. ‘‘A selection of 
Baskerville imprints in the Yale University library.’’ Papers 
in honor of Andrew Keogh. New Haven: Privately printed, 
1938. Pp. 285-97. 

Walton, H. M. ‘‘The Oxfordshire County Record Office and its 
records.’’ Oxoniensia, m1 (1938), 111-22. 


Wardrop, James. ‘‘Mr. Whatman, papermaker.’’ Signature, ix 
(1938), 1-18. 

Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘ Unrecorded eighteenth century plays.’’ N&Q, 

; CLXxIV (1938), 383-84. 

Work in progress, 1938, in the modern humamties. Edited by James 
M. Osborn. Modern Humanities Research Association. Bulle- 
tin No. 16A, May, 1938. Pp. xi + 133. : 

For seventeenth and eighteenth centuries see pp. 19-34. This new annual list 
of projects under way should prove to be of aid to advanced students and di- 
rectors of research. 

‘¢ Writings on Irish history, 1936.’’ Irish historical studies, 1 (1938), 
68-80. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. The colonial printer. Portland, Maine: South- 
worth-Anthoensen press, 1938. Pp. xxiv + 368. 

Revised and enlarged edition of a work important for students of the his- 
tory of printing in England as well as America. 
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Wroth, Lawrence C., ed. A history of the printed book. (Dolphin, 
oe 3) New York: Limited Editions Club, 1938. Pp. xv + 
Rev. in TLS July 9, p. 472; by E. Adler in TBR, Oct. 30, p. 33. § The chap- 
ter on the seventeenth century is by Margaret B. Stillwell and that on the eigh- 
teenth by Wroth. Other chapters in this excellent symposium contain discus- 
sions of various phases of printing in the classical period. 
The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xvu, 1936. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeant- 
son. Oxford: University press, 1938. Pp. 311. 
Chap. x, on the Restoration, by F. E. Budd; chap. xi, on the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by Edith J. Morley. 
The year’s work in modern language studies. By a number of schol- 
ars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by L. W. Taneock and A. Gillies. Vol. vin, year ending 30 
June 1937. Cambridge: University press, 1938. Pp. vi + 280. 


Il. LANGUAGE 


Abercrombie, D. ‘‘Two early ‘transcriptions.’ ’’ Le Maitre phoné- 
tique, 3d ser., No. 59, 1937, pp. 34-36. 
On brief attempts at phonetic transcription in 1703 and 1711. 
Campbell, J. L. ‘‘The first printed Gaelic vocabulary.’’ Scots mag- 
azine, xxvu (1937), 51-57. 
On A Galick and English vocabulary (1741) prepared by Alexander Macdon- 
ald for the S. P. C. K. 
Fraser, Elspet. ‘‘Some sources of Postlethwayt’s Dictionary.’’ Eco- 
nomic history, m1 (1938), 25-32. 


Mathews, Mitford McLeod. ‘‘Notes and comments made by British 
travelers and observers upon American English, 1770-1850.”’ 
Harvard University summaries of theses, 1936, 1938, pp. 341-44. 

Matthews, William. Cockney past and present. A short history of 
the dialect of London. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938. Pp. xv 

245. 
i M. Schubiger in Eng. studies, xx1 (1939), 39-41; by A. L. James in 

MLR, xxxiv (1939), 100-01; by J. Cournos in TBR, July 31, p. 5. 

Matthews, William. ‘‘Eighteenth century conversation.’’ Man- 
chester guardian weekly, Jan. 14, 1938, xxxvm, 36. 

Matthews, William. ‘‘ Variant spellings in the seventeenth century.’’ 
JEGP, xxxvu (1938), 189-206. 

Pressly, I. P. ‘‘Lindley Murray, the grammarian.’’ A York mis- 
cellany. London: A. Brown, 1938. Pp. 247-56. 

Read, Allen Walker. ‘‘British travellers on George Washington’s 
English.’?’ N&Q, cuxxv (1938), 7. 

Read, Allen Walker. ‘‘Suggestions for an academy in England in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century.’’ MP, xxxvi (1938), 
145-56. 


Ill. HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
Adams, James Truslow. Building the British Empire. To the end 
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of the first Empire. New York and London: Sceribner’s, 1938. 


Pp. xvi + 438. 
Rev. by W. MacDonald in TBR, Sept. 11, p. 5. § See Chaps. xiv-xvii. 


van Alphen, G. De stemming van de Engelschen tegen de Holland- 
ers in Engeland tijdens de regeering van den Koning-stadhouder 
Willem III, 1688-1702. (Van Goreum’s histor. bibliotheek, 
xvi) Assen: Van Goreum, 1938. Pp. viii + 320. 

Anderson, Bern. ‘‘The career of Captain George Vancouver.’’ 
United States Naval Institute proceedings, Lx1v (1938), 1304-11. 

Andrews, Charles M. The colonial period of American History. Vol. 
Iv. England’s commercial and colonial policy. New Haven: 
Yale University press, 1938. Pp. xi + 477. 

Rey. in TLS, Feb. 25, 1939, p. 124; by F. Brown in TBR, Nov. 6, p. 33. 

‘*L,’Angleterre de 1780 vue par des commereants de Rouen.’’ Revue 
d’histoire moderne, xin (1938), 211-24. 

Atkinson, C. T., ed. A Royal Dragoon in the Spanish Succession 
War. A contemporary narrative. (Society for Army Histor. 
ical Research, special publication No.5) London: Gale & Pol- 


den, 1938. Pp. 57. 
A diary of the campaigns in Spain, 1703-13, by an unidentified soldier. 


Atkinson, C. T. The South Wales Borderers 24th Foot, 1689-1937. 
Cambridge: Printed for the Regimental History Committee at 
the University press, 1937. Pp. xvii + 601. 

The Barrington papers. Selected from the letters and papers of 
Admiral the Hon. Samuel Barrington and edited by D. Bonner- 
Smith. Vol. 1. Publications of the Navy Records Society, Vol. 
Lxxvul, 1937. Pp. 464. 

Rev. in Mariner’s mirror, XxIv, 251; in TLS, May 7, p. 310. 

de Beer, E.S. ‘‘Chelsea Hospital, Charles II, Nell Gwyn, Sir Steph- 
en Fox.’’ Nd&Q, cuxxv (1938), 273-75. 

de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Pontae and Pontack’s.’? Nd&Q, cLxxv (1938); 74. 

de Beer, Esmond S. ‘‘King Charles II’s own fashion: an episode in 
Anglo-French relations 1666-1670.’’ Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, (1938), 105-15. 

Beer, M. Early British economics from the XIIIth to the middle of 
the XVIIIth century. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 
250. 

Belloc, Hilaire. Louis XIV. New York, London: Harper, 1938. 
Pp. xii + 393. 

Published in England as Monarchy: a study of Lowis XIV. 

Beloff, Max. Public order and popular disturbances, 1660-1714. 
(Oxford historical series) London: Oxford University press, 
1938. Pp. vili + 168. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 27, p. 550. 
Biddulph, Violet. The three ladies Waldegrave (and their mother). 


London: Peter Davies, 1938. Pp. 352. 
Rev. in TLS, April 2, p. 231, 
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Bready, J. Wesley. England: before and after Wesley. The Evan- 
gelical revival and social reform. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1938. Pp. 463. 

Brodlie, George. ‘‘Peter Williamson—adventurer and inventor.’’ 
Scots magazine, Xxx (1938), 128-34. 

Bulloch, John Maleolm. ‘‘Soldiering and cireuses.’’ Nd&Q, CLXXIV 
(1938), 3-7. 

On Philip Astley (1742-1814), father of the English circus. 

Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies, 
1730, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. With an introduction by Arthur Percival Newton. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. li-+ 500. Calen- 
dar... 1731, 1938. Pp. xlvili + 466. 


Calendar of state papers, domestic series, October 1, 1683—April 30, 
1684, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. 
Blackburne Daniell and Francis Bickley. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery office, 1938. Pp. xx + 511. Calendar... May 1, 1684 
—February 5, 1685, 1938. Pp. xxi + 462. 

Calendar of treasury books, 1 October 1700 to 31 December 1701, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. xvi. Prepared by 
William A. Shaw. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 
vii + 638. 

Cameron, Annie I., and Polaezek, Helena. ‘‘Diploma of nobility of 
Thomas Cumming, 1727.’’ Juridical review, L (1938), 51-74. 

Campbell, Gordon. Captain James Cook. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1936. Pp. 320. 

Carver, P. L. ‘‘ Wolfe to the Duke of Richmond: unpublished let- 
ters.’”’ University of Toronto quarterly, vit (1938), 11-40. 
Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough: his life and times. Vol. vi, 

1708-1722. New York: Seribner’s, 1938. Pp. 671. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 3, p. 563; by P. W. Wilson in TBR, Oct. 23, p. 1. § Last 
volume in the notable work on the warrior duke. 

Clark, Dorothy K. ‘‘ Edward Backwell as a royal agent.’’ Economic 
history review, 1X (1938), 45-55. 

Clark, G. N. Guide to English commercial statistics, 1696-1782. 
With a catalogue of materials by Barbara M. Franks. (Royal 
Historical Society guides and handbooks, No. 1) London: 
Royal Historical Society, 1938. Pp. xvi + 211. 

Clark, Ruth. Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-1686. Cam- 
bridge: University press, 1938. Pp. xi + 231. 

Rev. in N&Q, CLXxv, 448-49. 

Clarke, A. B. ‘‘Notes on the mayors of Nottingham, 1600-1775.”’’ 
Transactions of the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire, xi 
(1937), 35-75. 

Cole, G. D. H. Persons & periods: studies. London: Maemillan, 
1938. Pp. vii + 332. 

Rev. by D. Thomson in LM, xxxvul, 176-77. § Includes essays ‘‘ Daniel De- 
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foe,’’ ‘‘Defoe’s England,’’ ‘‘ Town life in the eighteenth century,’’ ‘‘ London— 

one-fifth of England,’’ ‘‘A study in legal repression (1789-1834),’’ ‘‘ William 

Cobbett (1762-1835),’’ all reprinted, usually in revised form. The essay 

‘*Roads, rivers, and canals’’ is new. 

Cole, G. D. H., and Postgate, Raymond. The common people, 1746- 
1938. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. x + 671. 

Rey. in TLS, Jan. 7, 1939, p. 3. 

Complaint and reform in England, 1436-1714. Fifty writings of the 
time on polities, religion, society, economics, architecture, sci- 
ence, and education. Arranged with introductions by William 
Huse Dunham, jr., and Stanley Pargellis. New York: Oxford 
University press, 1938. Pp. xxxv -+ 925. 

Not. in TLS, May 7, p. 322; rev. in N§-Q, CLXxIv, 414; by C. H. Karraker in 

JMH, x, 417-18; by L. Eshleman in TBR, June 5, p. 12. © 

Conacher, H. M. ‘‘Land tenure in Scotland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’’ Juridical review, L (1938), 18-50. 

Cook, Arthur R. A manor through four centuries. London: Ox- 
ford University press, 1938. Pp. xi + 194. 

On the estate of Roydon, East Peckham, Kent, and its owners. 

Court, W. H. B. The rise of the Midland industries, 1600-1838. 

London: Oxford University press, 1938. Pp. vi + 271. 
Not. in TLS, Jan. 28, 1939, p. 63. 

Crowther-Beynon, V. B. ‘‘The gun-money of James II.’’ Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association, third series, 1 (1937), 
63-70. 

Dampier, William. A new voyage round the world. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Albert Gray. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1937. Pp. xxxvii + 376. 

Rev. by C. Robbins in JMH, x, 423-24. § Reprint of limited edition (1927). 

Davies, A. Stanley. The ballads of Montgomeryshire. Life in the 
18th century. Welshpool: Published by the author, 1938. Pp. 
viii + 57. : 

Rev. by H. I. Bell in Library, x1x, 385-87. 

Davies, Godfrey, and Tinling, Marion. ‘‘Correspondence of James 
Brydges and Robert Harley, created Earl of Oxford.’’ HLQ,1 
(1938), 457-72. 

Davies, J. D. Griffith. A king in toils. London: Lindsay Drum- 
mond, 1938. Pp. xiii + 375. 

Rev. in TLS, June 25, p. 427. § Biographical study of George II. 

Dawson, William Harbutt. Cromwell’s understudy. The life and 
times of General John Lambert and the rise and fall of the Pro- 
tectorate. London: William Hodge, 1938. Pp. 464. 

Rev. in TLS, July 30, p. 503. 

Day, Ella B. Mr. Justice Day of Kerry, 1745-1841. Exeter: Wil- 

liam Pollard, 1938. Pp. xix + 311. 


A rambling family memoir of an Irish judge. 


Defries, Amelia. Sheep and turnips. Being the life and times of 
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Arthur Young, F.R.S., first Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. xviii + 235. 
Not. in TLS, Jan. 21, 1939, p. 46. 
Donaldson, John E. Caithness in the 18th century. Edinburgh: 


Moray press, 1938. Pp. 199. 
A study of social and economic conditions in Caithness, based largely on the 
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press, 1938. Pp. xiv + 195. 


Tinker’s urbane volume, with its some seventy admirable plates, adds itself 
to the increasing number of volumes concerned, more or less strictly, with the 
relation of literature to the visual arts—such monographs as Miss Manwaring’s 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (1925), Monk’s The Sublime 
(1935), and Sprague Allen’s Tides in English Taste (1937). Of these Norton 
Lectures it must be said that but intermittently do they heed their title. After 
an introductory chapter, the essays deal with Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Blake, Richard Wilson, Turner, and Constable. One of these was himself both 
painter and poet; but Tinker neither compares the results of Blake’s genius in 
the two mediums nor discusses his illustrations to Night Thoughts, The Grave, 
Gray, Milton, Chaucer, and Dante; instead, he limits himself to an exposition 
of Blake’s emblems, The Gates of Paradise. Turner and Constable were both 
readers of poetry: the former illustrated the work of Rogers, Scott, and Byron 
and liked to quote Milton and Thomson; the latter had a fond appreciation of 
Thomson’s Seasons, of Cowper, and of Wordsworth. The ‘‘literary relations’’ 
of the other painters are largely adventitious: from the lecture on Hogarth, 
for example, we learn that Thomson, in his ‘* Winter,’’ eulogized Oglethorpe’s 
committee which visited Fleet Prison, and that Hogarth (though not at instiga- 
tion from Thomson) depicted the Warden’s examination; that Hogarth il- 
lustrated Hudibras, ‘‘a kind of work at which he always excelled’’; that Ho- 
garth was ‘‘an independent commentator on the daily lives of men, like his 
friend Fielding’’; and, finally, that Charles Lamb admired him. For Gains- 
borough, who was ‘‘less interested’’ in literature than some other artists, ‘‘lit- 
erary relations’’ reduce themselves to the suggestion that the painter’s picture 
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of an old white horse ‘‘might serve’’ as an illustration for Burns’s poem on 
the ‘‘ Auld Mare, Maggie’’ and that ‘‘The Woodman’’ ‘‘ puts one in mind of 
the poetry of George Crabbe.’’ 

What Tinker endeavors to prove is difficult to discover. The thesis of the 
general first chapter appears to run as follows: All the eighteenth century 
painters had, for their livelihood, to do more or less faithful portraits; but 
they desired to escape from the representational style imposed upon them and 
to achieve the sublime; these self-imposed escapes took the form of ‘‘ poetic’’ 
or ‘‘faney’’ portraits and ‘‘histories’’; and these poetic or historic paintings 
show the romantic tendencies of supposed classicists like Sir Joshua. This is 
all doubtful, for, as Reynolds’ Fourth Discourse makes clear, the great neo- 
classical theorist regarded poetic and historical painting as a higher genre than 
ordinary portraiture, just as the epic and the tragedy are higher than lyric 
poetry. But Tinker’s case is still further confused by his confessions that 
Reynolds’ ‘‘fancy’’ portraits are not peculiar to him or the English school but 
go back to Van Dyck and Rubens (so that there is nothing signally ‘‘ romantic’’ 
about their production) and that, so far from their being purely the painters’ 
‘‘aberrations,’’ ‘‘demands were made upon Sir Joshua day by day’’ for such 
‘*fancy’’ portraits. A more plausible interpretation would urge that Reynolds, 
holding poetic portraiture to be higher than representational, preferred to do it 
and that a certain instructed public taste encouraged him in his preference. 

The third chapter, devoted to Sir Joshua, resumes the discussion of his ‘‘ro- 
mantic’’ tendencies, illustrating his interest in children (albeit not in their 
‘‘noise, dirt, and selfishness’’), in ‘‘noble savages,’’ in unsophisticated folk, and 
once in Dante—and hence, the Middle Ages. This chapter treats romanticism—or 
romanticisma—in an unphilosophical and unhistorical fashion, as though Sir 
Joshua knew what ‘‘it’’ was: Tinker remarks, for example, that the painter’s 
‘‘interest in the romantic led him on one occasion to paint a picture with a me- 
diaeval theme.’’ Even the innocent depiction of Dido’s death (classical enough, 
one might think) is set down as a betrayal of romantic taste. What one much 
needs at this point is definition; and one needs, too, some interpretation of Sir 
Joshua’s practice in the light of his Discourses and Monk’s admirable work on 
theories of the sublime. The whole chapter suffers from the absence of refer- 
ence to critical theory, neo-classic and romantic. 

Throughout the lectures, references to The Seasons occur, and one would wel- 
come a systematic treatment of Thomson’s influence on painters and connois- 
seurs; so, too, there are references to paintings inspired—or, at any rate eked 
out—by poems, and one would welcome a ‘‘reasoned catalogue’’ of such. But 
a catalogue would be pedestrian and ‘‘ pedantic.’’ On the other hand, a really 
critical treatment of the relations between poetry and painting—either in the 
eighteenth or any other century— would lead the author into aesthetics and 
perhaps even metaphysics, would induce a new Laocoon, and that would prove 
stuffy and abstruse. In consequence of these avoidances, however, the lectures 
remain too often at a belles-lettristic level of charming inconsequence. A.W. 
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publications) San Marino: 1938. Pp. viii + 42, with 24 plates. 


Blunt, Anthony. ‘‘Blake’s Ancient of Days.’’ Journal of the War- 
burg Institute, u (1938), 53-63. 

Brown, Allan R. ‘‘Unrecorded engravings of Blake.’’ Colophon, 
m1 (1938), 457-58. 

Jameson, Grace. ‘‘Irish poets of today and Blake.’’ PMLA, um 
(1938), 575-92. 

Jamot, Paul. ‘‘Turner et Blake.’? Etudes, ccxxxiv (1938), 592- 
603. 


Lelj, C. William Blake. Milan: P. Vera, 1938. Pp. 19. 


MeDonald, Robert. ‘‘ William Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims.’’ Print 
collector’s quarterly, xxv (1938), 185-99. 


Percival, Milton O. William Blake’s circle of destiny. New York: 
Columbia University press, 1938. Pp. viii + 334. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 27, p. 557; by D. Saurat in MLN, tiv, 68-69; by H. Davis 
in MP, xxxvi, 89-91; by B. E. C. Davis in RES, xiv, 476-77; by Emily S. Ham- 
blen in TBR, Nov. 27, p. 4. § This interpretation of Blake’s myth in his 
prophetic writings, drawings, and paintings defines the poet’s use of a logical, 
consistent system and of the long, abundant tradition of mystical thought. An 
important volume. 


Schorer, Mark. ‘‘Swedenborg and Blake.’’ MP, xxxvi (1938), 157- 
78. 


James Boswell 
Boys, R. C. ‘‘Boswell on spelling.’’ MIN, um (1938), 600. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The Hill-Powell Boswell.’’ Corr. in TLS, Dee. 
31, 1938, p. 827. 
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Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘New light on James Boswell.’’ Juridical re- 
view, L (1938), 142-64. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. ‘‘The Life of Johnson.’’ More books, xm (1938), 
99-112. 

Hazen, A. T. ‘‘Boswell’s cancels in the ‘Tour to the Hebrides.’ ’’ 
Bibliographical notes and queries, 11, xi (1938), 7. 

The life of Samuel Johnson LL.D. With marginal comments and 
markings from two copies annotated by Hester Lynch Thrale 
Piozzi. Prepared for publication with an introduction by Ed- 
ward G. Fletcher. 3 vols. London: Limited Editions Club, 
1938. Pp. lviii + 466, 486, 473. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘Boswell’s original journal of his tour to the He- 
brides and the printed version.’’ Essays and studies by mem- 
bers of the English Association, xxi (1938), 58-69. 

Ramsay, James. ‘‘Boswell’s first criminal ease: John Reid— 
sheep-stealer.’’ Juridical review, L (1938), 315-21. 

Waleutt, Charles Child. ‘‘Captain Marryat and Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson.’’’ Nd&éQ, cuxxiv (1938), 27-28. 

Warnock, Robert. ‘‘Boswell and Bishop Trail.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxiv 
(1938), 44-45. 

Weecter, Dixon. ‘‘ Four unpublished letters from Boswell to Burke.’’ 
MP, xxxvi (1938), 47-58. 


Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 


Mills, L. J. ‘‘The friendship theme in Orrery’s plays.’’ PMLA, 
Lim (1938), 795-806. 


Charlotte Brooke 


Alspach, Russell K. ‘‘Charlotte Brooke: a forerunner of the Celtic 
Renaissance.’’ University of Pennsylvania General magazine 
and historical chronicle, xu (1938), 178-83. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


de Beer, E. 8. ‘‘The correspondence between Sir Thomas Browne 
and John Evelyn.’’ Library, xrx (1938), 103-06. 


Finch, J. 8S. ‘‘A newly discovered Urn Burial.’’ Library, xix 
(1938), 347-53. 


Harper, George McLean. ‘‘The family correspondence of Sir Thom- 
as Browne.’’ Literary appreciations. Indianapolis, New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. Pp. 46-69. 


Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Browne’s ‘Letter to a Friend.’’’ Corr. in 
TLS, Nov. 19, 1938, p. 748. 


Parker, Edward L. ‘‘The cursus in Sir Thomas Browne.’’ PMLA, 
Li (1938), 1037-53. 
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Duke of Buckingham 


Pressly, I. P. ‘‘George Villiers, 2nd Duke of Buckingham.’’ A 
York miscellany. London: A. Brown, 1938. Pp. 96-104. 


John Bunyan 


Catalogue of the John Bunyan library. (Frank Mott Harrison col- 
lection) Bedford: Borough of Bedford Publie Library, 1938. 
Pp. 42. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. Bedford: Sidney Press, [1938]. Pp. 304. 


The Bedford Edition, edited by Frank Mott Harrison, to commemorate the 
250th anniversary of Bunyan’s death. 


Edmund Burke 
(See also Boswell, Burney, Crabbe, Goldsmith, and Adam Smith) 


Bryant, Donald Cross. ‘‘Burke’s relations with writers and artists.’’ 
Abstracts of theses, Cornell University, 1937, 1938, pp. 63-66. 


Copeland, Thomas W. ‘‘Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society.’’ 
Inbrary, xvi (1938), 461-62. 


Krieger, Heinz. ‘‘Die Bedeutung des Organischen im englischen 
Volks- und Staatsbegriff (Burke, Freeman, Seeley, Froude).’’ 


Die Neueren Sprachen, xtv1 (1938), 1-16. 
An attempt to show from English political theory that England should be 
able to understand present German desires. Quotations from Hitler compared 
with some from Burke. 


Somerset, H. V. F. ‘‘Edmund Burke, England, and the Papacy.’’ 
Dublin review, cn (1938), 138-48. 
Contains long unpublished letter by Burke (Dec. 14, 1791) illustrating his 
hatred of the French Revolution and his sympathy for the Catholic cause. 
Weceter, Dixon. ‘‘Burke’s prospective duel.’’? Nd&Q, cLxxiv (1938), 
186-87, 296-97. 

Weceter, Dixon. ‘‘The missing years in Edmund Burke’s biogra- 
phy.’’ PMLA, um (1938), 1102-25. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘Two notes on the biography of Edmund Burke.’’ 
N&Q, cuxxv (1938), 417-18. 

Weeter, Dixon. ‘‘An unpublished letter of George Washington.’’ 


South Carolina historical and genealogical magazine, XxxIx 


(1938), 151-56. 
Letter to Burke’s friend, Richard Champion, from private papers of Burke 
at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire. 


Fanny Burney 
Clifford, James L. ‘‘Fanny Burney meets Edmund Burke.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, July 23, 1938, p. 493. 


Gates, William Bryan. ‘‘An unpublished Burney letter.’’ ELH, 
v (1938), 302-04. 


Tourtellot, Arthur Bernon. Be loved no more. The life and en- 
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vironment of Fanny Burney. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 381. 
Rev. in TLS, March 5, p. 153 (cf. reply, April 2, p. 236); by L. Kronen- 
berger in TBR, May 1, p. 9. 


Robert Burns 

Bolton, Dorothea. ‘‘A letter of Robert Burns.’’ Papers in honor 
of Andrew Keogh. New Haven: Privately printed, 1938. Pp. 
299-305. 

Burns chronicle and club directory. Vol. xm. Kilmarnock: Burns 
Federation, 1938. 

This three-shilling annual, too little known to American scholars, contains 
news of interest to students of Burns and valuable notes and documents. The 
present issue includes an article on ‘‘The Earl of Glencairn and Burns: the 
poet’s thanks to his patron,’’ the fourth part of the correspondence (1789- 
1811) between John Syme and Alexander Cunningham, two contributions on 
Burns’s house at Dumfries, and the concluding part of the article by J. C. 
Ewing, ‘‘Burns’s tour of Galloway in 1793 and the fable of the composition 
of ‘Scots wha hae.’ ’’ 

Robert Burns’s commonplace book, 1783-1785. Reproduced in fae- 
simile from the poet’s manuscript in the possession of Sir Al- 
fred Joseph Law, M.P. With transcript, introduction and 
notes by James Cameron Ewing and Davidson Cook. Glasgow: 
Gowans and Gray, 1938. Pp. xiv + 43, with 43 facsimiles. 


Cook, Davidson. ‘‘The fame of Burns: evidence of the auction 
room.’’ TLS, April 30, 1938, Scottish section, p. xi. 

Ewing, J. C. ‘‘The Eglintons’ patronage of Burns.’’ Scots maga- 
zine, xxvii (1938), 298-301. 

Fitzhugh, Robert T. ‘‘Burns at Ellisland.’’ MLZN, tim (1938), 
525-27. 

Henderson, Keith. Burns—by himself. The poet-ploughman’s life 
in his own words—pieced together from his diaries, letters & 
poems—with comments by his brothers & his sister & a few 
other contemporaries arbitrarily arranged to form a continuous 
story with 68 illustrations. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. x 

259. 
maa in TLS, Sept. 24, p. 609. 

Howarth, R. G. ‘‘A song of Herrick’s altered by Burns.’’ N&Q, 
CLXxv (1938), 153. 

Lindsey, John, pseud. [John St. Clair Muriel] Immortal memory: 
the real Robert Burns. New York: Liveright, 1938. Pp. xv + 


412. 
Published in London as The ranting dog: the life of Robert Burns. 


Thomas Chatterton 
Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Notes on Chatterton: an uncollected poem.”’ 
N&Q, cLxxiv (1938), 45-46. 
Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Notes on Chatterton: a poem attributed to him.”’ 
N&Q, cLxxiv (1938), 133. 
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Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chatterton & Kilburn Priory.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, July 30, 1938, p. 507. 


Earl of Chesterfield 


O’Conor, Charles. ‘‘George Faulkner and Lord Chesterfield.’’ 
Studies: an Irish quarterly review, xxv (1936), 292-304. 


Colley Cibber 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘Cibber, King John, and the students of the 
law.’’ MLN, um (1938), 272-75. 


Michael Clancy 


Kirkpatrick, T. Perey C. ‘‘Michael Claney, M.D. (Blind actor and 
playwright.’’ Irish Journal of medical science, Series VI, No. 
154 (Oct., 1938), 645-63. 
A study of the career of Michael Clancy (died 1776), actor, dramatist, versi- 
fier, translator, schoolmaster, and writer of ‘‘Memoirs.’’ He was favorably 
known to (or patronized by) Montesquieu, Swift, and Chesterfield. 


William Congreve 
Lynch, Kathleen M. ‘‘Congreve’s Irish friend, Joseph Keally.’’ 
PMLA, wim (1938), 1076-87. 


Pool, E. Millicent. ‘‘ A possible source of ‘The Way of the World.’ ”’ 
xxxi (1938), 258-60. 


Charles Cotton 


Evans, Willa McClung. ‘‘Henry Lawes and Charles Cotton.’’ 
PMLA, um (1938), 724-29. 


Turner, Ernest M. ‘‘Cotton’s poems.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 22, 1938, 
p. 60. Cf. corr. by John Beresford, Jan. 29, p. 76. 


Abraham Cowley 


Eliot, T. S. ‘‘A note on two odes of Cowley.’’ Seventeenth cen- 
tury studies presented to Sir Herbert Grierson. Oxtord: Clar- 
endon press, 1938. Pp. 235-42. 


William Cowper 
Hartley, Lodwick C. William Cowper, humanitarian. Chapel Hill: 


University of North Carolina press, 1938. Pp. ix + 277. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 3, p. 565; by J. 8. Southron in TBR, Dec. 25, p. 6. 
§ Cowper’s achievements as laureate of the humanitarian movement is an ex- 
cellent subject, here handled with soundness and enthusiasm. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, in which Hartley adopts a working definition of humanitarian- 
ism, the poet’s contributions are grouped under seven general heads: philan- 
thropy, abolition of slavery, missions, India and legal reform, pacifism, educa- 
tion, and humane treatment of animals. Hartley sensibly analyzes the inequal- 
ities and inconsistencies of Cowper’s positions (except perhaps his strident 
misunderstanding of Chesterfield) and differentiates between his Evangelical- 
ism and humanitarianism, his patriotism and Gallophobia, his theory and prac- 
tice. Hartley’s procedure is to sketch the background of each topic, the abuses 
requiring reform and the pre-Cowperian efforts, and to present Cowper’s fre- 
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quently militant attitudes by means of liberal paraphrase and quotation, in 

the main from his correspondence, the 1782 volume, and the Task. The poet 

emerges an important figure in the history of liberalism. 

Lindsay, Jack. ‘‘The Evangelical Magazine.’’ Corr. in TLS, Nov. 
12, 1938, p. 725. 

Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Keats and Cowper: a reminiscence?’’ Nd&Q, 
cLxxv (1938), 170. 


George Crabbe 

D., R. ‘‘Crabbe: a note.’’ Townsman, 1, ii (1938), 22-24. 

Davenport, William H. ‘‘An uncollected poem by George Crabbe.’”’ 
N&Q, cuxxv (1938), 471. 

Lang. Varley. ‘‘Crabbe and Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’’ MLN, tm 
(1938), 369-70. 

Lang. Varley. ‘‘Crabbe and the eighteenth century.’’ ELH, v 
(1938), 305-33. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘Four letters from George Crabbe to Edmund 
Burke.’’ RES, x1v (1938), 298-309. 


Richard Cumberland 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Princess of Parma.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 26, 
1938, p. 264. 


Sir William Davenant 


Nethereot, Arthur H. Sir William D’avenant, poet laureate and 
playwright-manager. Chicago: University of Chicago press, 
1938. Pp. vii + 488. 

Rev. by P. Hutchison in TBR, Jan. 15, 1939, p. 4 (cf. corr. by C. W. Barrell, 
March 5, 1939, p. 33). § A detailed and closely documented biography, made 
ye omer by Nethercot’s sprightly style, sense of human values, and mastery 
of detail. 


Daniel Defoe 


Defoe’s Review. Reproduced from the original editions, with an 
introduction and bibliographical notes by Arthur Wellesley 
Secord. 22 vols. New York: Published for the Facsimile Text 
Society by Columbia University press, 1938. Cf. corr. by Secord 
in TLS, June 11, 1938, p. 408; by H. Bergholz, June 18, p. 424; 
by Seeord, July 30, p. 508. . 

The reprinting of Defoe’s large and highly important periodical has long 
been a cooperative project cherished by students of early eighteenth century 
literary history, journalism, politics, and economics. That the project was 
pushed to completion is due very largely to the enthusiasm of Frank A. Pat- 
terson. These volumes reproduce the clearest copies available in the libraries 
lending their files, and A. W. Secord has with his characteristic judgment and 
industry provided an admirable introduction and bibliographical notes. Be- 
cause no set exists of the entire Review this facsimile edition (complete but 
for one non-extant leaf) should stimulate considerable research on Defoe and 
on many fruitful topics of Queen Anne life and letters. Occasio datur. 


Luithlen, Gerda. Der Realismus des ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’’ Koln 
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diss. Druck: Heinrich Péppinghaus o. H.-G., Bochum-Langen- 
dreer, 1938. Fp. 93. 

M., R. B. ‘‘Ralegh and Defoe.’’ Devon and Cornwall notes and 
queries, xx (1938), 137. 

Mégroz, R. L. ‘‘ Alexander Selkirk.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 16, 1938, 
p. 480. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘The character of Daniel Defoe.’’ RES, xv 
(1938), 68-71. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe, Thoresby, and ‘The Storm.’’’ N&Q, 
CLxXxv (1938), 223. 

Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The ancestry of Daniel Defoe.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxiv 
(1938), 112-14. 

Cf. A. V. Ellison, cLxxiv, 266; Mundy, cLxxv, 44; R.S.B., cuxxv, 86. 

Singer, Helmut. Daniel Defoe. A Tour through England and 
Wales. Eine kulturgeschichtl. Studie. Munich diss. 1938. Pp. 
xii + 230. 


John Dennis 


Tupper, Fred S. ‘‘Notes on the life of John Dennis.’’ ELH, v 
(1938), 211-17. 


Charles Dibdin 
Bennett, William. ‘‘Charles Dibdin on theorists.’’ Monthly mus- 
ical record, Lxvm (1938), 205-06. 
Dibdin, Edward Reinbault. ‘‘Charles Dibdin as a writer.’’ Music 
letters, (1938), 149-70. 


John Donne the younger 


Beese, Margaret A. ‘‘John Donne the younger: addenda and cor- 
rections to his biography.’’ MIR, xxx (1938), 356-59. 


John Dryden 


Bottkol, Joseph McGrath James. ‘‘Dryden’s translations from class- 
ical verse.’’? Harvard University swmmaries of theses, 1937, 
1938, pp. 267-68. 

Brower, Reuben Arthur. ‘‘John Dryden’s use and criticism of Vir- 
gil.’ Harvard University summaries of theses, 1936, 1938, 
pp. 310-12. 

Clark, William S. ‘‘ ‘Some notes on Dryden.’’’ RES, xrv (1938), 
330-32. 

Kevin, Rev. Neil. ‘‘The argument from poetry.’’ Irish ecclesiastical 
record, L (1937), 237-46. 

On Dryden’s conversion. 

Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Corneille and Dryden as dramatic crities.’’ Sev- 
enteenth century studtes presented to Sir Herbert Grierson. 
Oxford: Clarendon press, 1938. Pp. 269-91. 
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Legouis, _ ‘*A Journal from Parnassus.’’ EA, nm (1938), 
151-55. 

Maillet, Albert. ‘‘Dryden et Voltaire.’’ RIC, xvi (1938), 272-86. 

Shewring, W. ‘‘Dryden and the Primer of 1706.’’ Downside re- 
view, (1938), 303-10. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘‘The publication and profits of Dryden’s Vir- 
gil.’’ PMLA, um (1938), 807-12. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘‘An unpublished Dryden letter.’’ TLS, Oct. 
29, 1938, p. 700. 


John Dyer 


Kohlsaat, Kathe. ‘‘Die vorromantischen Ziige in den Dichtungen 
von John Dyer.’’ Britannica, xm (1936), 91-100. 


Elizabeth Elstob 
B., J. ‘‘The first home student.’’ Oxford magazine, Lvu (1938), 
212-13. 
John Evelyn 
(See also Sir Thomas Browne) 
de Beer, E. S. ‘‘The correspondence between John Evelyn and 
Lord Clifford.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxtv (1938), 130-31. 
de Beer, E. S. ‘‘Evelyn and Colonel Herbert Morley in 1659 and 
Sussex archaevivgical collections, (1937), 177- 
Budd, F. E. ‘‘A translation attributed to Evelyn: The Manner of 
Ordering Frwit-Trees (1660).’’ RES, xiv (1938), 285-97. 
London revived. Consideration for its rebuilding in 1666. Edited 
by E. S. de Beer. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1938. Pp. 61. 
Not. in TLS, Dec. 24, p. 819. 
Nethereot, Arthur H. ‘‘John Evelyn and Colonel Herbert Morley 


in 1659-60." HLQ, 1 (1938), 439-46. 
Title corrected (II, 102) to ‘‘New marginalia by John Evelyn on Morley, 
Monck, and the Restoration.’’ 


Henry Fielding 

Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘Fielding’s Universal Gallant.’’ Research 
studies of the State College of Washington, v1 (1938), 46. 

Brown, Jack Richard. ‘‘Four plays by Henry Fielding.’’ Sum- 
maries of doctoral dissertations, Northwestern University, v 
(1937), 5-9. 

Haage, Richard. ‘‘Charakterzeichnung und Komposition in Field- 
ings Tom Jones in ihrer Beziehung zum Drama.’’ Britannica, 
xm (1936), 119-70. 

McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘An iconographic poem on Tom Jones.’’ PQ, 
xvut (1938), 403-06. 

Studt, Annelise. ‘‘Fieldings Charakterromane.’’ Britannica, xm 
(1936), 101-18. 
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David Garrick 
David Garrick. London: Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, [1938?]. Pp. 16. 


Bookseller’s catalogue devoted to Garrickana and commemorating the 160th 
anniversary of Garrick’s death. 


Stein, Elizabeth P. David Garrick, dramatist. (Revolving Fund 
series, v1) New York: Modern Language Association of Amer- 


ica, 1938. Pp. xx + 315. 
Rev. in TLS, July 2, p. 450; by D. MacMillan in MLN, tiv (1939), 210-13; 


by W. M. Cozens in MLR, xxx, 624-25. § A disappointing book. 
Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘Garrick’s verses to Gray.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Feb. 12, 1938, p. 112. 


Sir Samuel Garth 


Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘The Dispensary, Sir Richard Blackmore, and 
the captain of the wits.’’ RES, x1v (1938), 453-58. 


Cornog, William H. ‘‘Sir Samuel Garth, a court physician of the 
18th century.’’ Isis, xxrx (1938), 29-42. 


John Gay 


Gaye, Phoebe Fenwick. John Gay: his place in the eighteenth cen- 


tury. London: Collins, 1938. Pp. 496. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 17, p. 601. 

Miss Gaye’s book contains so many inaccuracies that one hesitates to 
accept any facts and theories from it that go beyond conventional criticism 
no matter how provocative. She makes Addison the darling of the govern- 
ment in 1713, The Wife of Bath a play in rhymed couplets, the Duke of 
Marlborough out of favor in 1714, Gay one year older than Pope, Mrs. Aphra 
Ben(sic) and Nahum Tate working dramatists in 1724, Gay’s fortune at 
death £600 instead of £6000. Gay’s poem Panthea becomes Penthesilea. Swift 
visits England in 1715 or 1716, one cannot tell which from the text, and is 
entertained by Pope in Mawson’s Buildings, Chiswick. The difference be- 
tween the handwriting of Pope and Gay is practically undetectable. The 
Princess Caroline is ‘‘the nearest approach to a lady, barring Mrs. Howard, 
that the Court contained’’ in 1717. Pope moved from Chiswick to Twickenham 
in 1720. The Prison Breaker, an anonymous farce printed in 1725, is classed 
among the imitations of The Beggar’s Opera, apparently because Miss Gaye’s 
eye, rovin, for pretty titles, caught this one in Schultz’s list and did not stop 
to see wha: ‘hat gentleman had to say about it. Burlington House is the name 
given to the Queensberry residence in Burlington Gardens. Swift visits Wal- 
pole to explain an awkward story that involved Gay, and a few pages farther 
we learn that the same visit was to promote Swift’s professional advancement. 
Three Hours after Marriage was an ‘‘instantaneous flop,’’ while The Captives 
‘‘died gently,’’ whereas both plays ran for seven consecutive nights, rather 
longer than the average in those days. An Elegiac Epistle to a Friend, written 
by Mr. Gay when he laboured under a Dejection of Spirits is quoted at length 
and criticised as Gay’s, when it is probably not his at ail but the work of one 
of the numerous imitators of Gray. Gay, says the author, was the first to put 
into words the beautiful sentiment ‘‘Over the hills and far away’’; that line, 
which Miss Gaye finds so very poetic, was the name of the air for Gay’s six- 
teenth song in The Beggar’s Opera and had been a pill to purge melancholy 
for many a long year. 

The book is not documented, and, if I may copy apologetically one of Miss 
Gaye’s tricks of style, the allusions in it often prove most illusory. The 
Memoirs of Charles Macklin by William Cooke, for example, is called the 
‘Memoirs of Cooke the actor’’ and treated as if it were seriously dependable 
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as a source. The Cambridge History of English Literature appears as ‘‘ The 
Cambridge University Press edition of English literature.’’ 

Miss Gaye suffers from an overdose of nostalgia for England’s green and 
pleasant land as she imagines it to have been in the eighteenth century, and 
yet she has scant courtesy for many of the English men of that time. ‘‘ What 
unpleasant vice was unknown in the days of the early Georges?’’ she asks 
apropos of blackmail. The literary circle Gay moved in was most vile, especial- 
ly Pope and Swift. They were unable to write save in ‘‘the metrical couplets 
laid down by Boileau.’’ Pope has a ‘‘soured outlook on life’’ and is besides 
‘‘a prince of plagiarists.’’ The Modest Proposal is the ‘‘most nauseating of 
all Swift’s pamphlets.’’ The Dunciad is the vile scrawlings of ‘‘little Sawny 
Pope on the lavatory wall that Jacky Theobald and Colley Cibber are —— 
and and every other unprintable thing.’’ 

Gay, himself is represented as lazy and irresponsible, an imbecile in ‘‘ South 
Sea’’ honestly believing in the mines of wealth in the Indies, incapable of 
looking after his own affairs or anybody else’s. As a matter of fact, Gay was 
somewhat of a playboy, though the bibliography of his works is sizable, and he 
was more active intellectually and physically than most of the books suggest. 
He was not, certainly, a fool about money matters. Queensberry got his help 
in straightening out some tangle in the management of his estate; Swift left 
money in Gay’s hands for investment; Gay’s work as Commissioner of the 
State Lotteries seems to have been carefully done; Gay arranged the financial 
settlement between Lady Suffolk and her husband; and he died worth £6000, a 
very respectable fortune in those days at least. 

Moreover, one resents the almost constant note of depreciation in Miss Gaye’s 
remarks about Gay’s poems and plays. The only aspect of his writing that 
she praises is the songs. The Shepherd’s Week gets nothing but anecdotal 
notice, while the framework of burlesque in Trivia is apparently misunder- 
stood. Farce does not appeal to Miss Gaye, or she would see more virtue than 
vice in Three Hours after Marriage. 

The liveliness of Miss Gaye’s style, her re-creation of scenes and conversa- 
tions will appeal to some readers. She has imagination. But her persistent 
refusal to be pedestrian leads inevitably to distortion, and one cannot com- 
mend the slang, the puns, and the ever-recurring occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike. W.H.I. 


Kern, Jean B. ‘‘A note on The Beggar’s Opera.’’ PQ, xvi (1938), 
411-13. 


Edward Gibbon 

Armstrong, T. Perey. ‘‘Gibbon and St. George.’’ Nd&Q, cLxxv 
(1938), 209-10. 

Hill, Marjorie C. ‘‘A note on the Sheffield edition of Gibbon’s 
Autobiography.’’ RES, xtv (1938), 440-46. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘The library of Edward Gibbon.’’ Library, x1x 
(1938), 155. 

Summary of a paper read before the Bibliographical Society which will be 
printed in full as an introduction to a catalogue of Gibbon’s books. 


‘*A portrait of Gibbon.’’ Oxford magazine, Lv1 (1938), 500-01. 


Powell, L. F. ‘‘Friedrich von Matthison on Gibbon.’’ German 
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by W. Kaempffert in TBR, May 29, p. 3; by C. K. Davenport in Va. quar. 
rev., XIV, 630-34; by M. Nicolson in Yale rev., xxvu11, 190-93. 

The author of this work, who died in 1937 a few days after the manuscript 
of it was completed, was well known as an unusually talented popularizer of 
scientific ideas, and as an acute critic of the materialistic philosophy which 
often grounds itself on science. In this biography of Newton, however, he has 
little to say about the philosophy of science. He gives in a brief and readable 
volume a lucid account of Newton’s scientific career and a portrait of the 
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man. The prefatory note states that ‘‘the conception of Newton here worked 
out was first published by me in the Isaac Newton bi-centenary article which 
appeared in the Times Literary Supplement in 1927.’’ In essentials it is also 
the conception presented by Professor Louis T. More in his full-length biogra- 
phy of Newton published in 1934. It is evident that Sullivan had studied 
More’s work carefully. Those who have time to read only a brief book on 
Newton may trust themselves to Sullivan’s; but for a fully-documented and 
critical treatment, it will be necessary to consult the work by More.  L.I.B. 
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Rev. by H. Brickell in TBR, Oct. 2, p. 19. 
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proceedings, LXIv (1938), 1553-66. 
Bonner-Smith, D. ‘‘Samuel Pepys and York Buildings.’’ Mar- 
iner’s mirror, XxIv (1938), 226-36. 
Bryant, Arthur. Samuel Pepys, the saviour of the navy. Cam- 


bridge: University press, 1938. Pp. x + 452. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 12, p. 726; by C. Janus in TBR, Feb. 12, 1939, p. 4. 
§ Third volume of the definitive biography; covers 1683-89. 


Langton, C. ‘‘ ‘Pepys of Jersey.’’’ Société Jersiaise: bulletin an- 
nuel, 1936, pp. 63-66. 


Smith, Neil G. ‘‘Mr. Pepys goes to church.’’ University of Tor- 
onto quarterly, vir (1938), 547-51. 
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Tuttle, Donald Revel. ‘‘Christabel sources in Perey’s Reliques and 
the Gothic romance.’’ PMLA, iim (1938), 445-74. 
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Bueno, Lillian de la Torre. ‘‘ Ambrose Philips.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Dee. 17, 1938, p. 802. Cf. corr. by M. G. Segar, Dee. 31, p. 828. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘The date of Ambrose Philips’s death.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Feb. 12, 1938, p. 108. 


Alexander Pope 


(See also Joseph Spence) 
Griffith, R. H. ‘‘The Dunciad duodecimo.’’ Colophon, m (1938), 
569-86. 


On priority of the duodecimo, with excellent remarks on printing practices. 


Jensen, Harro de Wets~ ‘‘Die menschliche und dichterische Ent- 
wicklung AlexanderPopes.’’ / Anglia, Lx (1938), 373-409. 


Mizener, Arthur. ‘‘Pope on the-Duke of Buckingham.’’ MLN, um 
(1938), 368-69. 


‘*Pope. The Dunciad. 1728.’’ Bibliographical notes and queries, 11 
(1938), x, 11. 


Ransom, Harry. ‘‘Riddle of the world: a note on Pope and Pas- 
eal.’’ Sewanee review, (1938), 306-11 . 


Root, Robert Kilburn. The poetical career of Alexander Pope. 


Princeton: Princeton University press, 1938. Pp. xi + 248. 

Not. in TLS, Feb. 4, 1939, p. 78; rev. by 8S. A. Coblentz in TBR, Dec. 11, p. 
28. § Presenting a synthesis of current knowledge and theories about Pope 
rather than a wealth of new facts, these essays are addressed primarily to lay- 
men and students requiring fortification in the Augustan faith. Dean Root, 
who is among ‘‘ Those born to judge, as well as those to write,’’ subordinates 
biographic and bibliographic detail in order to interpret Pope’s career as an 
artist with words. Critics may disagree on a suggestion here and an emphasis 
there (e.g., the relatively small attention to the Horatian imitations), and 
various chapters may be supplemented by other discussions (e.g., the sensible 
chapter on the heroic couplet by Tillotson’s new book). The style is urbane; 
and the volume can be recommended especially to belated Romantics and naive 
naturalists, to all who echo the sentiment that Mr. Pope was no poet. 


Steward, S. M. ‘‘Pope and Tennyson: a possible parallel.’’ N&Q, 
cLxxv (1938), 133-34. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. On the poetry of Pope. Oxford: Clarendon 


press, 1938. Pp. vi + 179. 

Rev. by S. L. Bethell in Criterion, xvu, 779-82; by V. de Sola Pinto in Eng- 
lish, 11, 46-48; by G. Sherburn in MLN, tiv (1939), 69-70; by Joan Bennett in 
MLR, xxxitl, 588-89; by S. A. Coblentz in TBR, May 8, p. 21. 

This ‘‘essay’’ well exemplifies a union of criticism and scholarship char- 
acteristic of the younger English dons. In contrast with the work of our 
Americans, the scholarship is far more closely directed to the illumination of 
the poetic text; the criticism is at once more minutely expository and more 
narrowly ‘‘literary,’’ like R. P. Blackmur’s studies of contemporary poets. 
I shall first define the kinds of interest to which Tillotson does not attend, and 
then offer a few examples of what he is about. There is little concern with 
biographical interpretation, none at all with judgment of Pope’s character. 
The poetry is treated in a social and moral vacuum, as though its relationships 
were entirely stylistic; and there is no discussion of Pope’s ‘‘ideas’’ (i.e., the 
prose-content of his poetry). Nor, within the strict limits of literary criticism, 
is there any estimate of particular poems or any appraisal of Pope’s achieve- 
ment as a whole in collation with that of other poets; in this respect, the book 
suffers by comparison with the pages on Pope in the Revaluations of F. R. 
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Leavis, a critic to whom Tillotson appears indebted. Lastly, no attempt is 
made at a genetic study of Pope’s style—differentiating, say, the diction of 
the Pastorals from that of the Homer, and the latter in turn from that of the 
conversational vocabulary of the Moral Essays, or his ‘‘romantic’’ manner in 
Eloisa from his mock-epic in The Rape. 

Much of the book considers ‘‘sources’’; but these are never ideological, and 
the interest is not in proving who borrowed how much from whom but in defin- 
ing the nature of the loan and the process of its expenditure. Thus the im- 
portant study of Pope’s diction, especially in the Homer, takes the form not of 
‘‘parallel passages’’ but of suggested genealogies, followed by reconstructions 
of what echoes, and what alterations in the repetition, would be occasioned an 
eighteenth century reader by such ancestral words as anzious, trembling, sad, 
such phrases as fleecy care. Tillotson comes to the safe enough conclusion that 
it was ‘‘probably not Sylvester, but his imitator Sandys, who did most to fix 
the vocabulary of ‘progressive’ English poetry for more than a century’’; but 
more characteristic than such attribution is his analysis of a linguistic device 
used by Sylvester and Sandys and passed down to Pope: the use, in their 
literal Latin sense, of words which, though originally derived from Latin, had 
developed a different meaning in English. 

Apart from the study of diction (pp. 63-84), the freshest and most useful 
section deals with ‘‘stratification’’ (pp. 141-59): as a matter of fact, the two 
belong together, for by ‘‘stratification’’ Tillotson intends not patina or over- 
lay, but sense of layer over layer which artefacts acquire by virtue of the poet’s 
memory and the reader’s. T. 8S. Eliot’s ‘‘ Tradition and the Individual Talent’’ 
(though not cited by Tillotson) is the modern guide to ‘‘stratification’’; his 
Waste Land practises the art by incorporating into the poem lines, often sig- 
nificantly altered, from earlier poems. The pleasure of eighteenth century 
‘‘imitations’’ (Pope’s of Horace, Johnson’s of Juvenal) consisted in simul- 
taneously recollecting the past, perceiving the present, and feeling their alike- 
ness striated by their difference. Between Pope and Pound or Eliot, the differ- 
ence in method is that the latter composes an eclectic pastiche, the former re- 
orchestrates an ancient melody; the modern poet has the disadvantage of liv- 
ing in an age which provides no restricted repertory of classics to which con- 
fident allusion can be made. 

Tillotson follows Richards’ brilliant disciple, William Empson, in finding 
ambiguity a characteristic of poetic (as distinct from prose) style. He does 
not attempt to defend or define its virtue but he proclaims ambiguities—of dic- 
tion, syntax, and imitation—‘‘ fundamental in Pope’s method’’: for the best 
illustration, ef. his discussion of a line, ‘‘And Alma Mater lie dissolved in 
port,’’ in which the chief phrase is traced back to Ovid, Sandys, Dryden, Ozell, 
and then shown operating, with a strong change of contrast, in the Dunciad. 
Curiously, he does not allude to Pope’s use, in the Rape, of verbs which change 
their flavor with each of the two objects which they govern: ‘‘or lose her 
heart or necklace at a ball’’; ‘‘or stain her honor or her new brocade.’’ 

Tillotson seems unaware of the difficulties attending a theory of poetic 
meaning, the problem so ably discussed by Teeter in his ‘‘Scholarship and the 
Art of Criticism’’ (ELH, v, 173 ff.), but assumes that the ‘‘meaning’’ of a 
poem is the poet’s in the act of composition and, secondarily, that of readers 
contemporary with the poem; accordingly, he rebukes Empson’s ‘‘ occasionally 
defective historical sense,’’ as creating ambiguities which did not exist for 
Pope and missing others which did exist for him. But he is not himself always 
mindful that what, by scholarship, he is seeking to restore is the literary 
memory which Pope may be presumed to have had when he wrote a poem, the 
resonances which a word or phrase would have had for him and which the 
reader, in order to secure the full richness of his aesthetic experience, must 
recover. Thus it is safe to suppose that Pope remembered his Ovid and Vir- 
gil, his Sandys and Dryden; but Tillotson, prior to quoting ‘‘ browner horror,’’ 
must tell us something which Pope undoubtedly did not know—that ‘‘brown’’ 
was a word which Dante had applied to the air of evening. Of course the his- 
torical reconstruction of the author’s meaning—though more tenable than the 
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opposite theory, that a poem has as many meanings as readers—leads to stag- 
gering counsels of perfection. Tillotson’s studies are necessarily but notes 
and prolegomena, for ‘‘each word in the poetic diction must be examined [for 
its ancestry] separately’’; and, even should his vast labor be, by cooperating 
specialists, accomplished, still ‘‘it must be remembered that the exact linguistic 
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THE DUPE: A STUDY IN THE ‘“‘LOW”’ 


By SaMuE. P. CHEw, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 


It has frequenty been observed that in questions of taste the 
eighteenth-century audience was inclined to be fastidious. Comedy 
was expected to be ‘‘genteel,’’ with characters from polite life, senti- 
ments refined, diction elegant, and scenes at times grave and at 
times gay, but always decorous. Dramatists who attempted to 
write realistically were apt to run into trouble. Those who gave a 
humorous presentation of the absurdities of the lower classes were 
certain to be damned as ‘‘coarse’’ and ‘‘low.’’ Thus Fielding was 
repeatedly censured for coarseness, and several of his plays were 
hissed from the stage. Goldsmith too experienced difficulties. The 
Good-Natured Man narrowly escaped damnation because of the 
bailiff scene at the beginning of the third act, and even She Stoops 
to Conquer gave offense because of its ‘‘low humour’ and ‘‘low 
mischief and mirth.’’* Sheridan also, as Professor Purdy has 
pointed out,® had to learn a lesson in delicacy before he could win 
success on the stage, for the first version of The Rivals contained a 
number of coarse expressions which contributed greatly to its down- 
fall. Thus the major dramatists of the century discovered through 
bitter experience that it was needful to avoid the realistic and the 
*“low.’’ 

The lesser playwrights fared no better. A glance through the 
volumes of The Monthly Review reveals that in the years from 1749 
to 1779 more than thirty plays, of miscellaneous nature and author- 
ship, were censured for indelicacy. The strictures of this review 
may be taken as symptomatic of popular judgment. Of The Sham- 
Beggar we are told: ‘‘So vile a performance could never have been 
acted with applause, at any Theatre, unless to an audience of beg- 
gars, thieves, and prostitutes.’’* Parts of Colman’s Jealous Wife 


1This was its effect upon Horace Walpole. See Mrs. Paget Toynbee, ed., 
Letters of Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1904), vim, 261. 

2The Monthly Review, xtvmm (1773), 311. 

8See Richard Little Purdy, ed., The Rivals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), 
pp. XXviii-xxxi, xxxviii. 

4xIv (1756), 447. 
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were pronounced ‘‘coarse’’ and ‘‘low,’’ and Lord Trinket’s attempt 
to ‘‘ravish’’ Harriet is considered ‘‘as improbable as it is indeli- 
cate.’ Cumberland’s The Summer’s Tale receives the following 
censure: ‘‘There are some things in the dialogue part, which may 
be endured; others, that are absurd enough; and a few that are 
intolerable for their indelicacy: such asa... character coming in, 
sweating, pulling off his wig, and wiping his head, before the audi- 
ence.’’® Bickerstaffe’s alteration of The Plain Dealer is described 
as by no means ‘‘a chaste and modest performance.... If nobody 
talks downright bawdy, yet, can the widow Blackacre’s swearing, 
more than once, a very unlady-like oath, be thought to sound decent- 
ly in the ears of a polite audience?’’* Further quotations are hardly 
necessary. Assuredly, eighteenth-century critics were not prepared 
to tolerate the ‘‘low.’’ 

This critical tendency was extremely widespread. It affected 
many of the most important plays of the period and was a potent 
check upon the development of a truly realistic comedy. It is worth 
while therefore to examine some particularly indelicate play to de- 
termine the nature of the audience’s objections. As an excellent ex- 
ample of such a play we may select The Dupe, a half-forgotten 
eomedy by Frances Sheridan, a novelist and dramatist of some 
note in her day, who is now remembered chiefly because of the fame 
of her son and because of a brief pen-portrait in the pages of Bos- 
well. 

The Dupe represents something of a departure from eighteenth- 
century comic tradition. Like the plays of Cibber and Steele it 
combines comic and pathetie elements, but the pathetie scenes are 
definitely subordinated to the comic main plot. This plot is satirical. 
Sir John Woodall, the ‘‘dupe,’’ is a stupid libertine who has secretly 
married his kept mistress, Mrs. Etherdown, but refuses to own her 
as his wife. This creature is flagrantly unfaithful to him. With 
the aid of her lover, Sharply, an artful scoundrel, she cheats him 
out of considerable sums of money, abducts his niece, Emily, and 
tricks him into acknowledging his marriage. As soon as she has 
achieved her end, which is a settlement of £200 a year, she abuses 
him coarsely and leaves him. At this point the befuddled Sir John 
perceives that vice does not pay. He announces in a business-like 
manner, without any of the emotionalism of Cibber’s reformations, 


5XXIV (1761), 185. 
6xxxi (1765), 489. 
TXXXIV (1766), 78. 
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that he will be henceforth a ‘‘discreet and sober gentleman,’”* and 
thus brings the play to a close. 

The Dupe is thus ‘‘low’’ rather than ‘‘genteel’’ comedy and, as 
might have been expected, its career upon the stage was brief. On 
the first performance, December 10, 1763, there was violent opposi- 
tion. The play was hastily altered and was acted twice more, but 
the audience would have none of it, and after the author’s night it 
was withdrawn. 

The best explanation® for the failure may be obtained from the 
contemporary newspapers. Most of the reviewers censured the play 
for its violations of good taste. The St. James’s Chronicle was one 
of the first to raise this objection. 

The Comedy of The Dupe is a very poor Performance, lame and defective, 
not to add gross and indelicate, in Fable, Characters, and Sentiments, and re- 
markably coarse and inelegant in Dialogue. ... We could have wished that it 
had appeared, from the Language and Sentiments of the Piece, that her [Mrs. 


Sheridan’s] Imagination was . . . unstained by the Impurity of gross and 
vulgar Ideas.1° 


The Gazetteer and London Daily Advertiser also found the play 
indelicate. 


Many speeches in the fourth and fifth acts are very low, and some even very 
gross; the persuading Rose and Sharply not to marry, highly immoral; Sharply 
telling Rose in the 3d act, he had not time to be friends with her is quite in- 
delicate, and the audience shewed great judgment in disapproving of several 
passages.?1 


Lloyd’s Evening Post printed something of a dissertation upon 
the alleged indelicacy. A correspondent who facetiously styled him- 
self ‘‘Will Ramble’’ had been present during the last two acts and 
professed himself scandalized by the ‘‘low and vulgar epithets’’ of 
the piece. His letter indicates admirably the nature of the opposi- 
tion which the play encountered. 


Searce had the Dupe made his appearance, before I heard him declare, that 
his wife behaved to him as if she was the spawn of a chimney sweeper. Now, 
Mr. Printer, don’t you think it scandalous to suffer such an expression in any- 
thing which is to be performed before a polite audience? Had I heard it at a 
Punch’s Opera, I should not have been surprized, because the Managers of 
those places being of the lowest class, may be well supposed to have a good 
stock of such isberal terms: But, to return from this digression; I had scarce 


8The Dupe (London, 1764), p. 68. 

®Alicia Lefanu’s statement [Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan, London, 1824, pp. 
235-236] that the failure was due to ‘‘theatrical cabals’’ fomented by Kitty 
Clive is a bad guess. Mrs. Clive played the part of Mrs. Friendly, and by com- 
mon consent of the critics was the star of the performance. 

10No. 433 (December 10-13, 1763). 

11No. 10,839 (December 12, 1763). 
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recovered from my surprize on that account, when my ears were saluted with 
the most elegant expression of Hell-hounds and Furies. . . . Nobody can 
imagine, that any man of common decency would suffer the capital Person in 
his Drama to tell another, that he wore a sheep-stealing face, gallows-look, 
&e. or to inform the Audience that a preceding occurrence gave him more 
torture than tearing off ten thousand blisters: Or, Mr. Printer, do you think 
it any ways proper to introduce upon the Stage, a conversation between a 
Gentleman and his Lady, wherein, amongst many other as low and vulgar 
epithets, he should tell her, she is possessed of ten-thousand talking devils; 
and, further, that had she but horns and cloven feet she herself would be a 
complete devil. One thing more I must not omit, viz. When his friend puts 
the question to him, whether he is married, or not, his answer is, I don’t know. 
Now tho’ this answer might pass tolerably, as spoken inadvertently by a man 
overheated by passion; yet surely the ridiculous repetition of it several times, 
when it seems to come from a cooler mind, must be wholly repugnant to all 
the rules of common sense, and destroy every opportunity of apologizing for 
it: in short, to repeat all the odious terms in this Piece, I should need half 
your Paper; but I must give you some small account of its reception—So far 
from being in the least countenanced, each of those Expressions met with an 
almost universal hiss. ... I was soon convinced, that though such language 
may sometimes pass unnoticed in private conversation, yet a British Audience 
is too judicious to suffer anything of the kind to get footing in the Public 
Theatres.12 


Even more abusive was the review of ‘‘Theatricus,’’ a critic who 
supplied a weekly column of dramatic news to The Gazetteer and 
London Daily Advertiser. 


At Drury-Lane we have three evinings scandalously misemployed in the 
exhibition of the most execrable comedy that has been damned for these forty 
years.... What? is it... that the most low, contemptible stuff shall be forced 
upon the public? such stuff as is not only a disgrace to the author, but also to 
the Managers who accepted it. Here indeed the public shewed a proper resent- 
ment, I mean by keeping from it; and this is the only way to suppress per- 
formances that are a scandal to the theatres.13 


Likewise enraged by the play was ‘‘ Eusebius,’’ who sent a letter 
to The Public Advertiser, of which the following is a fair specimen. 


I must own I was greatly concerned to hear, that a Lady [Mrs. Sheridan], 
a Mother, a Person of fair Character, and good Capacity, such as ought to set 
her above every thing coarse and low, should have dishonoured her Pen with 
any thing deserving such a Censure. I was no less pleased at the same Time 
to find, that corrupt as the Age is, there is still left in it Vertue, sufficient to 
shew Disapprobation of a Conduct so unbecoming, so unfemale. . . . I shall al- 
ways wish to see not only decent, generous, and noble Sentiments applauded in 
our Theatres, but the contrary condemned: But, alas! Sir, how seldom have 
we seen the last. On the other hand, how often does it happen that Expressions, 
not barely bordering on Immodesty, but running directly into the obscene are 
received by Numbers with Signs of the highest Satisfaction!14 


Meanwhile a number of critics and correspondents had rushed to 
the defense of the play. The Public Ledger of December 15 had 


12x11, 571. 
13No. 10,844 (December 17, 1763). 
14No. 9088 (December 19, 1763). 
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printed a letter blaming the failure upon ‘‘ personal ill-will.’> On 
the same day one ‘‘A.B.,’’ in The Gazetteer and London Daily Ad- 
vertiser, pointed out that the play was a realistic study of ‘‘nature 
in its depraved state,’’ and contended that in such a study ‘‘some 
coarseness of expression’’!* was necessary and desirable. Several of 
the papers printed a communication from a fair Rousseauist, ‘‘Ly- 
dia’’ of Charterhouse Square, in which the blame for the play’s 
failure was laid upon the degenerate refinement of contemporary 
society. A final, exhaustive, and somewhat inconclusive attempt at 
defense appeared in The London Chronicle of December 20-22. 

The monthly magazines and historians of the drama repeated the 
charge that The Dupe was indelicate, but they added nothing new 
to the controversy. Indeed the only specific information provided 
by the entire dispute came from ‘‘ Will Ramble,’’ with his bumptious 
attack upon such ‘‘odious terms’’ as ‘‘the spawn of a chimney 
sweeper,’’ ‘‘Hell-hounds and Furies,’’ ‘‘sheep-stealing face,’’ and 
‘‘tearing off ten thousand blisters.’’ To the reader of to-day such 
phrases as these seem extraordinarily innocuous. He finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that they could have caused the damning of the play 
and asks for further evidence of the alleged indelicacy. 

This evidence is supplied by the Larpent MS.1* The Dupe exists 
in two forms. One is Millar’s printed edition of 1764, from which 
most of the objectionable passages have been expunged. The other 
is the manuscript in the Larpent collection, which gives the text of 
the play as it was performed the first night. This manuscript is 
therefore unexpurgated and when compared with the printed text 
readily provides a list of the passages which gave offense. 

The speeches which were expunged or altered show that the audi- 
ence was almost ineredibly squeamish. ‘‘Devil’’ is written simply 
‘*q-]1’”’ and ‘‘Oonz’’ becomes ‘‘O-nz,’’ when it is not replaced by the 
more euphemistie ‘‘’Sdeath.’’ In the first act the printer found it 
expedient to expunge references to Mrs. Etherdown’s ‘‘private re- 
sourees,’’ to the ‘‘Sisterhood’’ to which she had formerly belonged, 
and to the proposed seduction of Emily by Sharply ; and Mrs. Ether- 


15No copy of The Ledger for this date is extant. We know of this letter 
only because it is mentioned by ‘‘A.B.’’ in The Gazetteer and London Daily 
Advertiser of December 15 and by ‘‘Eusebius’’ in The Public Advertiser of 
December 19. 

16No. 10,842 (December 15, 1763). 

17This is Larpent 7M3, an unpublished manuscript in the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. Permission to quote from this manuscript has been 
granted by the library authorities. Since the manuscript is not paged, the cita- 
tions in this study must remain somewhat indefinite. 
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down’s description of Emily as ‘‘ An equivocating little Slut’’ was 
softened to ‘‘ An equivocating little flirt.’’* 

The second act was heard without disapproval, but a part of the 
third gave general offense. The objectionable scene was that in 
which Sir John is duped into making a settlement upon Mrs. Ether- 
down. The knight bullies Sharply, curses him roundly, and threat- 
ens to cut off his ears. The following speeches were omitted by the 
printer: 


Sh: ... Sir John, Sir John, you wou’d deceive the very Mother that bore 
you; & yet I can’t help loving you, if I were to be hang’d for’t.. . 

S’. Jn: Curse you, now you begin to talk of yourself, there will be no get- 
ting an Answer for you. I ask you, who told you that? 

S™. Jn: .. . Why thou Dolt, thou Ass, thou Owl, thou quintessence of 
Stupidity! Do you pretend to talk of judgment? 


Sharply plays upon Sir John’s obstinacy by pretending to argue 
against his settling anything on his wife. He warns him that 
Friendly (a worthy busybody whom Sir John dislikes) would never 
be guilty of such an indiscretion. Sir John blusters indecorously 
and Sharply feigns abject fear in a lengthy passage which Millar 
was careful to omit. 


S’. Jn: Confound you & MT". Friendly together! How dare you tell me 
what he’d do? I’ll cut off your Ears by my Soul, if ever you mention Friendly 
to me by way of making Comparisons. Mark what the Oracle says. 

Sh: Now can’t I for the Soul of me hold my Tongue, tho’ you were to cut 
me as small as Mince Meat.... Mercy upon me! Well, if M™. Friendly were 
to hear— 

S". Jn.: Again! What you long to lose your Ear? [rises] 

Sh: There now kill me! [falls on his Knees] Butcher me! Cut my throat 
if you please. By the Life in my Body I believe you deal with the Devil! 

S™. Jn: What Vagary is in your Numscul now? 

Sh: Why tho’ I know you are as wicked as Hell & all its Imps, I can’t but 
stick by you—you have got such a Headpiece & such a Tongue! I wish I had 
such a tongue! 

St. Jn: Ha, ha, ha! thou art such a well meaning Ideot I can’t hurt you— 
Get up, I’ll spare your Ears for this bout. 

Sh: Grant me one favour more then. 

St. Jn: What’s that? 

Sh: Don’t be too hasty now, Sir John, in this Affair, but think a few days, 
& consult— 

Jn: Burn you! whé shou’d I consult? 


Also objectionable was the fourth scene in the fourth act, which 
provided ‘‘ Will Ramble’’ with most of the ‘‘scandalous’’ passages 
which he quoted. Sir John was guilty of ‘‘coarse’’ language 
throughout the scene, as the deleted speeches reveal. Thus he re- 
marks to Mrs. Etherdown, who, now that her marriage has been 
acknowledged, has assumed frigid airs of dignity: ‘‘One wou’d 


1sThe Dupe, p. 10. 
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fancy you were tipsy this Morning Bab, you han’t got drunk with 
your Tea sure?’’ When he learns that Emily has been abducted by 
Sharply, he exclaims: ‘‘Why the devil rides on a fiddlestick I 
think. ... ’Sdeath you might as well tell me the Elephant ran 
away with her.’’ Hearing that he is not the father of a son which 
Mrs. Etherdown has declared to be his and that Sharply will in- 
herit his estate, he cries out: ‘‘Curse you! how do you know that? 
O supposing he is not, yet being born in Wedlock, he must inherit; 
and were he the Spawn of a Chimney Sweeper I’d rather he shou’d 
be my heir than that Villain.’’ After learning of his wife’s infidel- 
ities, he makes the unknightly resolution that he’ll be divorced from 
her ‘‘and marry a Cinder Wench.’’ Later he exclaims that the 
name of wife is worse ‘‘than tearing off ten thousand blistering 
Plaisters.’’ Millar softened this indelicate expression to ‘‘ worse than 
ten thousand daggers,’’!® and then completed the bowdlerizing of 
the scene by omitting two expostulatory references to the devil. 

At the end of the act Sir John determines to have revenge, and 
he expresses the wish that Sharply may end his career upon the 
gallows: ‘‘How I should laugh to see that Cur with his sheep- 
stealing Face, going dingle dangle, dingle dangle!’’ Millar ex- 
punged this speech, and then proceeded to substitute ‘‘Come along, 
Friendly ; I’ll hamper him,’’*° for Sir John’s final explanation, ‘‘I’ll 
hamper him by the Mass! Come along Friendly. Tyburn’s the 
Word.’’ 

Most of the fifth act is decorous enough, but in the final scene Sir 
John becomes indelicate again. He describes his wife as a ‘‘she 
Demon,’’ wants to know what Sharply has done with his ‘‘Sheep’s 
Face,’’ and refers with unnecessary jocosity to an intrigue Sharply 
has had with the chambermaid. Millar ended his work of pruning 
by discarding the final interchange between Sir John and Sharply. 

Sh: Gentlemen I thank you, & I hope my future Conduct— 

Sir J: Hold, you Dog you! if you dare to repent, I recall my pardon: ’tis 
only on Condition you go on to deserve the Gallows. : 

It is clear that the audience was consistently squeamish. Expres- 
sions such as ‘‘slut,’’ ‘‘demon,’’ ‘‘blistering plasters,’’ ‘‘the spawn 
of a chimney sweeper,’’ ‘‘sheep-stealing face,’’ and ‘‘cinder wench”’ 
were not to be tolerated. And a knight, however unknightly in 
conception, was not permitted to sully his lips with any reference 


19The Dupe, p. 56. 
20]bid., p. 57. 
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to the gallows. The theatre-going public had its standards of pro- 
priety and decency which were not to be flouted. 

The Dupe has thus provided abundant evidence of the situations 
and dialogue which the eighteenth century considered indelicate. 
It affords a supplement to the experiences of Fielding, Goldsmith, 
and Sheridan with hypercritical audiences, and further demonstrates 
that this was a period in which, to be successful, comedy could not 
afford to be robust. When writers attempted to raise dramatic art 
above the level of saccharine gentility, they were reminded that the 
drama’s patrons give the drama’s laws. Plays like The Dupe which 
challenged the sovereignty of genteel comedy met with opposition 
which usually proved fatal. 


STEFANO GUAZZO AND THE EMBLEMATA OF ANDREA 
ALCIATI 


By JoHN LEoNn LiEvsay 
Stanford University 


To illustrate the sad decline of once-great literary reputations it 
would be hard to choose two more appropriate Renaissance names 
than those of Andrea Alciati (1492-1550) and Stefano Guazzo 
(1530-1593), the younger man the pupil and admirer of the elder. 
Aleciati, in his day the most famous of jurists, professor of law in 
various universities and author of many legal works, was even more 
famous as an emblematist. Between 1531, date of the editio 
princeps of his Emblematum liber, and 1600, there were issued 
from the presses of Europe, in the Latin of the original or in trans- 
lation, no fewer than one hundred and twenty-five editions of this 
popular and influential book.t| Of Guazzo’s Civil conversatione 
(Brescia, 1574), in the original or in translation, there were at least 
forty editions before 1600 ;? and two of his other works, the Dialoghi 
pracevoli (Venice, 1586) and Lettere (Venice, 1590) were also wide- 
ly read.° 

The day of the emblem book has passed beyond recall, and the 
class of ‘‘literature’’ once so dear to our moralizing forebears, if 
indeed we are aware of its very existence, we now esteem chiefly be- 
cause of the influence its pictorial symbolism exercised upon the 
imaginations of some very considerable poets. In itself it has lit- 
tle power to profit or delight. For this reason it is of small concern 
to us that Alciati has sunk into oblivion. But with Guazzo’s Civil 
conversatione the case is somewhat different. Here we are dealing 
with a work which, in the opinion of the late Professor Thomas 
Frederick Crane, ‘‘presents perhaps the most complete picture of 
Italian society in the sixteenth century,’’* a work seasoned with 


1Henry Green, Andrea Alciati and His Books of Emblems (London, 1872), 
pp. 116-231. Professor E. N. S. Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the Renais- 
sance (New Haven, 1924), p. 29, places the number of editions at more than 
one hundred and forty 

2See my unpublished University of Washington dissertation, Spenser and 
Guazzo: A Comparative Study of Renaissance Attitudes (Seattle, 1937), pp. 
17-26. 

3T. F. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century (New Haven, 
1920), p. 387n. 

4Ibid., p. 386. 
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the best humanistic aspirations, crammed with popular wisdom and 
manners, lively, readable. Of considerable historical value and 
literary vigor, it deserves to be kept alive in the minds of all who 
would understand the spirit of a great period in the history of 
man.° It is the purpose of this brief study to suggest that some of 
the ideology and, perhaps, no little of the charm of the Civil con- 
versatione derive from Guazzo’s familiarity with the emblem books, 
but especially with that of Alciati. 

Guazzo’s acquaintance with Alciati must have begun very early 
and was probably of an intimate nature. At all events, when Alciati 
died at Pavia in 1550, whither he had turned in his wanderings to 
teach law in the city’s renowned university, we find Guazzo con- 
tributing an elegy—his first recorded literary production—to a 
volume commemorating the death of the great man. We know 
likewise that Guazzo was intensely interested in the collection of 
proverbs and popular sayings ;7 and Green has shown what a large 
réle these forms of expression played in the composition of emblem 
books. But there is more direct evidence of Guazzo’s interest in 
Aleiati and in emblem books generally. Passing by the earlier Civil 
conversatione (1574) for the moment, we may notice as pertinent 
evidence his Dialoghi piacevoli (1586), the fifth dialogue of which 
is itself an essay on the subject of emblems, ‘‘Delle Imprese.’” 
Here he specifically mentions Alciati and Giulio Gorozzeto as writers 
of emblem books,!° names and contrasts Paolo Giovio and Girolamo 
Ruscelli as writers of imprese," and draws a distinction between 
emblemi and imprese by pointing out how Ruscelli has confounded 
them : 


5The Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Guazzo, tr. George Pettie (Bks. I-ITI, 
1581) and Bartholomew Young (Bk. IV, 1586), has recently been reprinted 
(London, 1925) by Sir Edward Sullivan in The Tudor Translations, Ser. 2, 
Vols. VII-VITI. 

6Oratio Funebris in funere D. Andreae Alciaté...ab Alexandro Grimaldo... 
(Pavia, 1550). At the end of this small volume (24 pp.) are included Carmina 
by various authors. Guazzo’s contribution (pp. 21-23) bears the title ‘‘Carmina 
Stephani Gvatii. Alciati Lacrime.’’ Cf. Green, op. cit., p. 167. 

7Cwil conversatione, passim; Giovanni Canna, ‘‘ Della vita e degli scritti di 
Stefano Guazzo,’’ La Scuola (Florence), anno l®, m (1872), 147. 

8Henry Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers (London, 1870), pp. 
318-345. 

®Green, Andrea Alciatt, p. 51, names Guazzo among those publishing emblem 
literature at Venice in 1585; and in his Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 
p. 87, gives that year as the date for the Dialoghi piacevolt. I know of no 
edition of this book before 1586, and assume, therefore, that Green’s first 
reference here is (in error) to the essay on émprese appearing in the Dialoghi 
of 1586. 

10Dialoghi piacevolt (ed. Piacenza, 1587), p. 150. 

11Jbid., p. 151. Guazzo’s distinctions are much like those of Samuel Daniel 
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Quel che mi resta A dire del Ruscelli 8, che egli afferma, che gli Emblemi 
possono riceuer’ vna, & due sino a tre figure, & possono essere con parole, & 
senza, e’l1 medesimo dice dell’Imprese, nel che mi pare, ch’egli confonda 
1’Impresa, gli Emblemi, & quasi se stesso; perche quando 1’Impresa riceue pid 
di due corpi, ella perde della sua dignita, et piglia della natura dell’ Emblema, 
& quido 1’Emblema, 6 1’Impresa hanno vn corpo solo senza motto, mi pare, che 
siano propriamente né Emblema, né Impresa, ma Geroglifico.12 


A few pages farther along in the same dialogue Guazzo gives an 
example and explication of an impresa adopted by a fellow acad- 
emician : 


Et poiche habbiamo nominato il Cane, io vi riduco hora A memoria la vaga 
Impresa del Cane Academico detto 1’Ardito,13 il quale volendo mostrarsi gen- 
eroso, & ardito conforme al suo nome, dirizzd 1’Impresa d’vn animoso, & feroce 
veltro, il qual né curando gli abbaiamenti, & stuzzicamenti di molti cani piccioli, 
che lo seguitano, affréta, & atterra, vn Leone col motto: SPRETIS MINI- 
MIS. . .14 


Elsewhere in the Dialoghi piacevoli Guazzo’s language indicates his 
familiarity with the emblem-book figures. In the tenth dialogue, 
‘*Dell’ Honor delle Donne,’’ for example, he causes Annibale to say: 


non dee alcuna sauia donna metter’ in pruoua la sua fragile continenza con 
l’andare in quei luoghi, & fra quelle persone, oue antiuede esserui come tra’ 
fiori, l’herba na scosto serpente, ma pid tosto seguir l’essempto della Testu 
dine vero geroglifico della pudicitia, & starsene & casa sua, oue s’acquistera 
maggior credito, & maggior honore.15 


The figure of the serpent hidden in the grass was a common emblem*® 
which Guazzo had previously used in the Civil conversatione ;** and 
the tortoise as a symbol for proper maidenly modesty appears in the 
Emblemata of Alciati,‘® wherein one of the emblems devoted to 
Matrimonio shows in the foreground a statue of Venus, her right 
foot resting on a tortoise, her left hand clasping the hand of Cupid. 


in his translation, The Worthy Tract of Paulus Jovius (London, 1585); cf. G. 
R. Redgrave, ‘‘ Daniel and the Emblem Literature,’’ Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, x1 (London: March, 1912), 45-6. 

12Dialoghi piacevoli, p. 156. For further discussion of differences between 
these types see Thompson, op. cit., pp. 33-39; and Mario Praz, ‘‘The English 
Emblem Literature,’’ English Studies, xv1 (1934), 133-4. 

18Probably the same Giovanni Cane who figures in Book IV of the Civile 
conversatione. 

14Dialoght piacevoli, pp. 160-61. 

15Ibid., p. 402. Italics mine. 

16Cf. Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, pp. 340-41. 

17I cite the Civil conversatione in the Venetian edition of 1589; the present 
reference is to p. 85°. 

18T use the first Italian translation of Alciati, by Giovanni Marquale, Diwerse 
imprese accomodate a diuerse moralitd, con verst che 4 loro significaté dichtarono. 
Tratte da gli Emblems dell’Alciato (Lyons: Guillaume Roville, 1549); the 
reference here is to p. 133. 
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In the background is what appears to be the workshop of Phidias, 
who may be seen with mallet and chisel at work upon a recumbent 
statute. Beneath the design we read: 


Venere io son da le mirabil mani 
Del dotto Fidia d’vn bel marmo finta. 
In me vedete atti gentili e humani, 
Ch’esser dé Donna a gentilezza accinta. 
Fo sopra vna Testudine dimora, 
Perche stia in casa, e sia tacita ogn hora. 


Two of H. Junius’ emblems, Nos. XXIV and L, likewise depict the 
chaste woman standing upon a tortoise.?® 

The principal evidence of Guazzo’s familiarity with Alciati and 
other emblematists, however, lies in the Civil conversatione itself. 
It appears, for example, in the impresa devised by the Academia 
degli Illustrati for Guazzo’s own wife, Francesca, 


alla quale in una publica sessione fu presentato in nome de gli Academici vn 
fermaglio d’oro, che per auentura le haurete veduto al collo, doue é da vn lato 
vagamente figurata l’impresa dell’Academia, & dall’altro quella di vostro 
fratello: ma alquanto alterata, perche doue quella ha wn Cigno volante con 
vn rame di lauro nel becco, col motto SVPER AETHERA, questa vi ha ag- 
giunta l’ombra dell’istesso Cigno & vi ha cangiato il motto, che dice SIC 
COMES ESTO, per significarlo, ch’ella habbia cosi a seguire i vestigi del 
marito, come quell’ombra segue il Cigno.20 


Again, the expression ‘‘imitare il eane di Egitto, che al Nilo bee, & 
fugge’’** apparently refers to one of the emblems in the collection 
of Johannes Sambucus.” The emblem in question is headed Sobrié 
potandum and depicts a naked man drinking from a eup on the 
bank of a river in which a gaping crocodile awaits a victim. On 
the margin of the stream a dog, eyeing the crocodile, cautiously laps 
at the water. The scene is explained in the following lines: 


Monstra alit Aegyptus, Niloq; latentia passim 
Sunt mala, non tutum vt sit posuisse sitim. 

Id canis expertus, simul vt sitis vrget amara; 
Non properat gelidus mergere guttur aquis: 

Sed leuiter fauces adhibet, lambitq; cauendo 
Noxia ne potans amne venena trahat. 

A multo refugit potu, & tetigisse paludes 
Sufficit, hoe vitam sustinet ille modo.23 


19Hadrianit Ivnti Medict Emblemata, ad D. Arnoldvm Cobelivm. Eiwsdem 
Aenigmatum Libellvs, ad D, Arnoldum Rosenbergum (Antwerp: Chr. Plantin, 
1565), pp. 30, 56. In the commentary (p. 108) on Emblem XXIV we read 
that we are to understand ‘‘symbolicé . - per testudinem, & silétium et 
anxiam rei familiaris curam, quippe sommo silentio testudo, 
domumque suam semper secum circumfert, vnde domiportam dixi... .’’ Cicero, 
de Dwinatione, lib. ii, is given as source ‘of the symbolism. 

20Cwil conversatione, p. 149°. 

217 bid., p. 52%. 

22Emblemata, et aliqvot nummi antiqui (Antwerp: Chr. Plantin, 1564, p. 40. 

23Cf. John Lane, Tom Tel-Troths Message, and his Pens Complaint (1600), 
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One of Alciati’s emblems illustrative of the vice of pazzia bears 
the heading ‘‘In che se medesimo offende’’ and shows a goat giving 
suck to a wolf cub. Beneath the woodcut are the lines 

Ecco, come’! Pastor mio poco astuto 
Vuol, ch’io nudrisca il lupo: e non s’auede, 
Che tosto ch’l ingrato sia cresciuto, 
Ei mi diuorera dal capo al piede.24 
It is perhaps to this emblem that Guazzo alludes when he remarks 
that ‘‘chi ascolta volontieri gli adulatori, é simile alla pecora, che 
da il latte al lupo.’’*5 

Another of Alciati’s emblems is devoted to the well-known theme 
of the ass bearing on his back the image of the goddess Isis.2° The 
stupid beast, seeing the people bow to the goddess, ascribes their 
adoration to himself until his master falls to beating him and re- 
minds him that they bow, as runs the legend over the device, ‘‘ Non 
a te, ma alla Religione.’’?? This is undoubtedly the picture Guazzo 
has in mind when he writes: 


habbiamo ad auuertire i magistrati, che facciano professione quanto al loro 
vfficio, d’essere amoreuoli nel corregere, giusti nel sentétiare, & misericordiosi 
nel punire; né si lascino vscir di mente l’essempio di quell’asino, il qual por- 
tando l’effigie della Dea Teside [for fside], & veggédo, che tutti s ’inginoc- 
chiauano et 1’adorauano, & entrd in superbia, & si diede a credere, che & lui si 
facesse vn tanto honore.28 


Guazzo makes use of one of the most ingenious of the emblem- 
figures at two different places in the Civil conversatione. ‘‘Con 
molto giudicio fu detto,’’ he says in Book I, 


che l’huomo é@ Dio all’huomo, poscia chel vno riceue tanto giouamento dall ’altro; 
il che ci uiene anco figurato da quello emblemma del cieco, che porta su le spalle 
lo stroppiato, da cui gli & insegnata la strada, onde ben disse 1’Alemanni: 
Cosi 1’intero di due mezi fassi, 
L’vn prestando la vista, & 1’altro i passi.29 


The same figure is alluded to again in Book IV, in the saying of 
Signora Caterina: ‘‘Bene conuersano insieme lo stroppiato, e’l 
cieco.’*° In both passages the emblematic provenience is unmis- 


ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shaks. Soc. (London, 1876), p. 113; Gabriel Harvey, 
Fovre Letters and Certeine Sonnets (1592), ed. G. B Harrison (London and 
a York, 1923), p. 41. Harvey names ‘‘ Alciats Embleme’’ in Sonnet V, p. 

24Diverse imprese, p. 55. 

25Civil conversatione, pp. 51-52". 

26Cf. Mario Praz, op. cit., p. 130. 

27Diverse imprese, p. 8. 

28Cwil conversatione, p. 138. 

29Loc. cit., p. 21%. 

80Loc. ctt., p. 291". 
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takable; but it should perhaps be noticed that the ‘‘huomo é Dio 
all *>huomo’’ (Homo homini deus, Homo homini lupus, ete.) of the 
first passage is itself the theme of various emblems,** and that a 
note on the second in Francois Belleforest’s French translation*? 
enjoins the reader: ‘‘voyez l’embleme d’Alciat traduit des epigr. 
Grecz.’’ The emblem to which the reference is made is one of sev- 
eral on the subject of friendship and bears the heading Scambieuole 
aiuto. Beneath the picture of a blind man supporting upon his 
shoulders a cripple occur the following lines: 
Il cieco 1’huom, che caminar non puote, 
Porta sopra le spalle; ond’ei la via 
Gli mostra, e le miglior strade e piu note 
Si che per non veder mai non trauia: 
Et 1’vno al’altro, come si richiede, 
Souien, questo con gli occhi, & quei col piede.33 
Another remarkable figure in the Civil conversatione is that which 
Guazzo applies to those who would injure the defenseless dead 
through word or deed. ‘‘Hor hauete inteso,’’ says Annibale, 
quate sorti di maldicenti ci siano al médo, & quiato graue sia il lor uitio, il 
quale é vie piu vergognoso quando si cémette contra morti, perche il maldicente 
mostra allhora vna manifesta vilta, offendendo quei che non possono difendere, 
contra i quali mentre viueuano, nd haurebbe forse preso ardir di mouer le 


labbra; et di qui hebbe origine quel detto, che morto il leone, insino le lepri 
gli fanno insulto.34 


Aleciati has among his emblems pertaining to Morte one which bears 
the caption ‘‘Che non si dee combatter con quegli, che difender non 
si possono.’’ This portrays a dead lion lying on his back and tri- 
umphed over by hares, a design explained in the following lines: 


Quando trasfitto da la lancia cade 

Del fero Achille il valoroso Hettore, 
Mentre per far di lui rosse le strade 

Si vide al Carro il fune ai piedi porre: 
Disse, 0 nemichi e priui di pietade 

Fate pur cio, ch’io no’! vi posso torre. 
Cosi’l timido Lepre del Leone 

Morto ne suelle i crini, e a straccio il pone.85 


It is interesting to observe that Shakespeare also made use of this 
figure in King John, II, i, 137-8: 


31Cousteau, Pegma (Lyons, 1555); Reusner, Emblemata (Francfort, 1581). 
Cf. Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, p. 283. 


82Ed. Esprinchard (Geneva, 1609). The note occurs in the Table alpha- 
bétique at the end, s.v. ‘‘ Aueugle.’’ 


83 Dwerse tmprese, p. 105. 
84Civil conversatione, p. 419. 
85Diverse imprese, p. 100. 
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You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 


But if this is an allusion to Alciati’s emblem, and not merely a 
recollection of a current proverbial saying, it is probable that Shake- 
speare derived it from Geoffrey Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes 
(1586) rather than directly from Alciati.** 

Finally, in Book IV of the Civil conversatione one of the inter- 
locutors, asked to explain ‘‘ed quale intentione un certo pittore 
ritrasse Amore con un pesce in una mano, & un fore nell’altra,’’ 
replies ‘‘Per significare, ch’egli signoreggia la terra, 
Commenting upon this passage, Professor Crane remarked: ‘‘I am 
not acquainted with any picture, like that mentioned in the text, 
where Love is depicted with a fish in one hand and a flower in the 
other.’’** The figure is to be found, however, in the Emblemata of 
Alciati. One of the emblems representing the ‘‘Power of Love”’ 
shows the winged god, naked, sitting upon a bank and holding in one 
hand a fish, in the other a spray of flowers. Subjoined is the follow- 
ing verse : 

Eccoui ignudo e con aspetto humano 
Amor, senza lo stral, l’arco, e la face; 

Ma porta vn pesce ne la manca mano, 
Che mansueto, e senza moto giace, 

Ne l’altra mostra vna spica di grano:39 
Si come quello, al cui poter soggiace 


Quanto per tutto ne la terra appare, 
E quanto parimente cigne il mare.4° 


A closer comparison of Guazzo’s work with a more complete edi- 
tion of Alciati*t would probably reveal further correspondences; 
but the foregoing examples are sufficient to illustrate how strongly 
the Civil conversatione was tinged with the all-pervading fashion 
of emblematic representation. 


36Cf. Henry Green, Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, pp. 304-306, 497- 
519. 

37Loc. cit., p. 261°. 

38Q0p. cit., p. 403n. 

39Although the verse reads ‘‘vna spica di grano,’’ the design clearly repre- 
sents a spray of flowers. 

40Diwerse tmprese, p. 72. 

41Marquale’s edition contains but 136 of the more than 200 emblems figur- 
ing in some other editions of Alciati. 


DRYDEN’S POETIC DICTION AND VIRGIL 


By REUBEN ARTHUR BROWER 
Harvard University 


There will never be any simple explanation for the origin of the 
so-called poetie diction which adorns—and mars—much English 
verse in the late seventeenth and in the eighteenth century. But 
among the forces which helped form this sweet new style, one of 
the foremost naturally was the influence of the ancient, especially 
Roman, poets. And of all the ancient models for poetic style in the 
period Virgil easily occupied the first place. Dryden, whose verse 
so often displayed ‘‘those happy combinations of words which dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose,’’ found in Virgil an especially congen- 
ial master. Aside from his general indebtedness to that ‘‘divine 
poet,’’ he was markedly influenced by Virgil in certain features of 
diction common to all the poets of the neo-classical school. As I 
shall show presently, a considerable number of Dryden’s Latinized 
vocables and idioms and especially of his cireumlocutions may be 
traced to the Virgilian poems: Moreover, it is of some significance 
that there is a perceptible increase in Dryden’s use of these pseudo- 
classical expressions in his great translation, an increase which left 
a real mark on the style of the Fables. 

In Dryden’s verse written before the publication of his Virgil 
(1697), I have noted at least a score of words or phrases which can 
be traced to Virgil’s Latin. Of these nearly one-half occur two or 
three times. Some of them are simply the direct English equiva- 
lents of the Latin, such as: ‘‘conscious virtue’” for conscia virtus 
(Aen. V, 455); ‘‘lambent flame’’ for lambere flamma (Aen. II, 
684) ; ‘‘deity confess’d’”* for confessa deam (Aen. II, 591) ; ‘‘elan- 


1Annus Mirabilis, Poems, 42, 1. 759; Aureng-Zebe II, 1; SS v, 232. 
Abbreviations used in footnotes: 
Ker Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 2 vols. 
Poems The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. G. R. Noyes (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1909). 
SS The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott, revised and corrected 
by George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-1893), 18 vols. 


ace... lambent flame which play’d about her breast,’’ Anne Killigrew, 
Poems, 213, 1. 84; also, ‘‘lambent fire,’’ Tyrannic Love, V, 1; SS m1, 459; 
ve ns lambent dulness play’d about his face,’’ Mac Flecknoe, Poems, 135, 1. 


3Threnodia Augustalis, Poems, 209, 1. 454; ‘‘confess’d the god,’’ Ovtd’s 
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gor’’ (of trumpet)* for clangor tubarum (Aen. II, 313) ;5 and 
“‘revolving’’ (day, year)® for volvere per annos (Aen. VI, 748).7 

Another group consists of phrases which are unmistakable trans- 
lations from Virgil, though the words used are not of Latin origin: 
‘‘blind flats’’® for vada caeca (Aen. I, 536) or caeca saza (Aen. V, 
164, 165) ; ‘‘iron sleep’’® for ferreus somnus’® (Aen. X, 745, 746, 
XII, 309, 310) ; ‘‘shook the honors’’" for decussit honorem (Georg. 
II, 404) ; and ‘‘spurns the sand’’? for spargat harenam (Ecl. III, 
87; Aen. IX, 629) or subiectat harenam (Georg. Lil, 241). 

It is evident that Virgil had already exerted a very appreciable 
effect upon Dryden’s diction even before he undertook his transla- 
tion. As an indication that the phrases are genuinely Virgilian, we 
may point out that many of them occur in passages and poems gen- 
erally influenced by Virgil. Among the poems from which two or 
more examples are cited are Annus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, Threnodia Augustalis, Britannia Rediviva, and The Hind 
and the Panther, all of which have a strong Virgilian element in 
their composition. The particular lines in which many of the 
phrases occur have also a definitely Virgilian character. For ex- 
ample, the expressions of the type of ‘‘deity confess’d’’ are all 
found in passages describing the revelation of a divinity in a man- 
ner comparable to that in which Venus makes herself known to 
Aeneas on the road to Carthage. The phrase ‘‘goddess is confest’’ 
is used in an epic simile describing Venus as she goes to meet Jove. 
The familiar ‘‘lambent’’ (of fire or flame) occurs every time in 
lines directly patterned on the Virgilian original, most notably in 
the famous comparison of Mac Flecknoe to the young Ascanius. 


Metamorphoses, Book I, Poems, 390, 1. 233; ‘‘goddess is confest’’ (Venus), 
The Conquest of Granada, Second Part, II, 3; SS rv, 152. 

4A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687, Poems, 253, 1. 25; The Conquest of 
Granada, First Part, I, 1; SS rv, 39. 

5Again in Aen. XI, 192; tubae ... clangor, Aen. VIII, 526. 

6The Spanish Friar III, 3; SS vi, 471; The Hind and the Panther, Poems, 
234, 1. 1275; Britannia Rediviva, Poems, 255, 1. 136. 

7Cf. volvitur annus, Georg. II, 402 and volvendis mensibus, Aen. I, 269. 

8Annus Mirabilis, Poems, 42, 1. 731. 

®The Last Parting of Hector and Andromache, Poems, 409, 1. 139; To Str 
Godfrey Kneller, Poems, 414, 1. 57; cf. ‘‘iron slumber,’’ Threnodia Augustalis, 
Poems, 204, 1. 70. 

10For the ydAxeov txvov of Homer, Iliad XI, 241. ‘‘Iron’’ is closer to the 
Virgilian rendering. 

11Mac Flecknoe, Poems, 136, 1. 134; Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book I, Poems, 
396, 1. 768; cf. Horace, Epod. XI, 6. 

12To the Earl of Roscommon, Poems, 174, |. 67; The Conquest of Granada, 
First Part, I, 1; SS Iv, 37. 
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The curious locution, ‘‘spurns the sand,’’ Dryden used twice in 
lines recalling Virgil’s descriptions of ferocious bulls. If we wish 
further proof that for Dryden these phrases were closely associated 
with their Virgilian counterparts, we have only to turn to his trans- 
lation. In numerous instances, when he came to translate the Latin 
original he used the identical expression found in his earlier verse. 

In the poetry which Dryden wrote prior to the publication of his 
Virgil, he used also a number of the circumlocutions which play 
such a prominent part in his translation. I have collected a few of 
these phrases which are identical or nearly so with expressions 
found in the Virgil: ‘‘scaly herd,’’* ‘‘wat’ry field,’’* ‘‘wat’ry 
herd,’”?® ‘‘woolly care,’’?* ‘‘briny flood,’’” and ‘‘wat’ry plains.’’** 

Now it is a well-known fact that Virgil used periphrases freely in 
the Aeneid, as Braumiiller has demonstrated in his convenient 
study.?® But as we may infer from Quintilian’s definition,?° orna- 
mental cireumlocutions were used by ancient poets in general. 
Accordingly in estimating the relation of Dryden’s periphrases 
to those of Virgil, we must always remember that the com- 
bined force of the Roman poetical tradition may count for more 
than the influence of any single poet. Furthermore, we must not 
overlook the neo-classical antipathy to technical terms, an aversion 
in part attributable to Virgil himself. We may admit also that the 
tendency to coin such phrases was furthered by scientific nomencla- 
ture”! of the period. 

It is besides entirely possible that in the use of Latinized circum- 
locutions Dryden was influenced by Milton. But though Milton em- 
ployed a fair number of expressions similar to those found in Dry- 
den, such as ‘‘ watery desert,’’?? ‘‘watery residence,’’** and ‘‘liquid 


13Annus Mirabilis, Poems, 29,1. 59. The whole line is an imitation of Virgil. 
14Annus Mirabilis, Poems, 38, 1. 542. 


15Threnodia Augustalis, Poems, 205, 1. 141. The phrase occurs in a simile 
based on Aen. XI, 624-628. 


16The Fable of Acis, Polyphemus, and Galatea, Poems, 404, 1. 25. 

17Ibid., 1. 45. 

1sJbid., 1. 61. 

19Richard Braumiiller, Uber Tropen und Figuren in Vergils Aeneis,’’ K. 
Wilhelms-Gymnasium in Berlin, Jahresbericht, xx11 (1882), 1-20. 

20Quintilian VIII, 6. 

217. Jokn Arthos, Natural Philosophy and the Diction of Dryden’s Poetry, 
Potter Prize Essay (unpublished), Harvard University, 1935. In this study, 
Mr. Arthos is not interested primarily in the origin of such locutions. his work 
is chiefly helpful in recalling the scientific connotations which the phrases pos- 
sessed for seventeenth-century readers. 

22Paradise Lost, XI, 779. 

23Ibid., VIII, 346. 
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lapse,’’** there are few identical phrases. Both poets use ‘‘sylvan 
secene’’;?> and in Comus** we find ‘‘finny drove,’’ a loeution which 
is very close to Dryden’s ‘‘finny flocks.’’”*? While Dryden may have 
borrowed certain cireumlocutions, it is equally possible that he was 
simply affected by the same general influences?® which were at work 
in the poetry of Milton and other contemporary poets. 

But we may reasonably suppose that Dryden owed a direct debt 
to Virgil in the use of cirecumlocutions, particularly when we find in 
his translation a considerable number of the most striking peri- 
phrases clearly patterned on the original. Some of these expressions 
are simply the nearest English equivalents that could be found: 
‘*iron harvest’’?® for ferrea seges ;°° ‘‘steerage of his wings’’*! for 
remigium alarum ‘‘pains of lab’ring oxen’’*? for bowm labores ;** 
‘*polish’d elephant’’*® for secto elephanto;** and ‘‘the giddy vul- 
gar’’®? for incertum vulgus.* But just because Dryden attempted 
to render Virgil too literally, all of these expressions are very 
strange in English and sometimes misleading. ‘‘Pains of oxen”’ is 
a perversion of the Latin by its over-vivid translation of labores. 
There is also an unhappy vagueness in ‘‘elephant’’ for ‘‘ivory’’ and 
in ‘‘the vulgar’’ for ‘‘the crowd.’’ 

In practically all the other periphrases for which there is a Vir- 
gilian original, Dryden’s equivalent is at once more vague and more 
abstract. For example, when Virgil speaks of salsos fluctus,®® we 


24Ibid., VIII, 263. 

25Ibid., IV, 140; cf. Aeneis, Poems, 525, |. 233; ef. Aen., I, 164. 

26Comus, 1. 115. 

27The Fourth Book of the Georgics, Poems, 484, 1. 621. 

28The use of gradus books by students and poets in composing verses must 
have been especially important in establishing the fashion for poetical peri- 
phrases; see for example Thesaurus Phrasium Poeticarum: opera M. Ioannis 
Buchleri . . . , Amsterodami, 1636. This volume contains an interesting col- 
lection of Virgiliana Synonyma, poetical phrases (including circumlocutions) 
drawn from Virgil alone. 

29Poems, 701, 1. 964. (It must be remembered that all of the present group 
of periphrases are from Dryden’s Virgil.) - 

30Aen. XII, 663, 664. 

31Poems, 593, 1. 24. 

324en. VI, 19. 

33 Poems, 541, ll. 409, 410. 

344en. II, 306. 

35Poems, 559, 1. 595. 

36Aen. III, 464. 

37 Poems, 536, 1. 50. 

38 Aen, II, 39. 

39Aen. V, 237, 238; Aen. V, 182. 
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have a concrete impression of the sea—‘‘salty waves.’’ In Dry- 
den’s ‘‘briny draught,’’*° we get no sense impression whatsoever. 
‘‘Draught,’’ in particular, is one of the most colorless words that 
could be found in English for ‘‘water’’ or ‘‘a drink of water.’’ 
Again, though Virgil’s volubile buxum* is a rather formal cireum- 
locution for a mere top, it is really descriptive; for it conveys two 
specific impressions to our minds. We learn that the top is made 
of box-wood, and that it spins. Dryden’s ‘‘wooden engine,’’*? by 
contrast, might mean almost any device made of wood. An even 
more striking example showing Dryden’s transformation of Virgil 
is offered in the phrase ‘‘liquid empire.’’* The parallel from 
Virgil, imperdtum pelagi,** had to Roman ears a specific meaning. 
The gods of the sea held imperium, sovereign sway, over the sea, 
just as a consul held imperiwm over the Roman people. Or if we 
suppose Virgil to have meant rather ‘‘the empire of the sea,’’ by 
either interpretation Dryden’s versions—‘‘liquid empire’’ and 
‘‘liquid realms’’*°— are immeasurably less conerete. Indeed it is 
hard for an English mind to form any very definite notion whatso- 
ever from phrases like ‘‘ liquid empire’’ or ‘‘wat’ry waste.’’** Like 
so many of Dryden’s circumlocutions, they have become mere con- 
ventional tags for the object represented. 

While the cireumlocutions of Dryden were so different in quality 
from those of Virgil, they were nevertheless identical in kind. There 
is, for example, a real parallel between ‘‘scaly nations of the sea’’*? 
and gens umida ponti,*® or between ‘‘length of shield’’*® and clipei 
ingens onus.°° Dryden has plainly borrowed a rhetorical device 
from Virgil, imitating the original phrases as closely as the two 
languages would permit. But in many expressions adopted appar- 
ently on the same principles, he indulged in a vagueness which his 
models scarcely justify. Locutions such as ‘‘bearded product,’’™? 


40Poems, 581, 1. 236. 

41Aen. VII, 228. 

42Poems, 617, 1. 530. 

43 Poems, 524, 1. 198. 

444Aen, I, 137; Aen. V, 235. 

45Poems, 582, 1. 305. 

46Poems, 614, 1. 310; ef. vasta per aequora, Aen. VII, 228. 
47Poems, 475, 1. 806. 

48Georg. IV, 430. 

49Poems, 636, 1. 878. 

50Aen, X, 553. 

51Poems, 445, 1. 113; ef. prolem tarde crescentis olivae, Georg. II, 3. 
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‘leafy nation,’”®? and ‘‘industrious kind’’® sacrifice almost all the 
concreteness of the originals upon which they are patterned. Still 
other expressions such as ‘‘feather’d death’’* and ‘‘unfeather’d 
innocence’”®® are completely foreign to Virgil. 

Not only in the circumlocutions but also in the general phrase- 
ology of his Virgil Dryden was enormously influenced by the dic- 
tion of the original. One could list an immense number of words or 
phrases which are bald English equivalents, such as ‘‘present’’®* 
for praesens,*" ‘‘involves’’®* for involvere,”® ‘‘adverse’’®° for adver- 
sum, and ‘‘eonfess’d’’*? for confessa.** There are also many trans- 
lations which are so close as to be un-English, such as: ‘‘winter’’®* 
for hiems,® ‘‘rais’d in mind’’® for animum arrecti,” and ‘‘renew’d 
in youth’’®* for nitidusque tuventa.*® A list of such expressions 
would be surprisingly large, even if it included only the cases where 
Dryden used a particular expression to translate the exact equivalent 
in Virgil. For we must remember that Dryden often repeated such 
words even in translating lines which do not contain the equivalents. 
A few of his favorites are: ‘‘invade,’’ ‘‘sustain,’’ ‘‘obseure,’’ ‘‘ad- 
verse,’’ ‘‘require,’ ‘‘refulgent,’’ and ‘‘generous.’’ 

It is not the object of this paper to point out the merits or defects 
of this diction as used in the Virgil, but to demonstrate that Dry- 
den’s poetic style was directly influenced by making the translation. 
For in the poetry which Dryden wrote afterwards he did not wholly 
lay aside the diction which he had created mainly for his special 
purpose. Though Chaucer certainly had a chastening effect on 


52Poems, 661, 1. 571; cf. gens wmida ponti, Georg. IV, 431. 
53 Poems, 476, 1. 53. 

54Poems, 649, 1. 866. 

55Poems, 486, 1. 745. 

56Poems, 422, 1. 59. 

57Ecl. I, 41. 

58Poems, 529, 1. 571; 554, 1. 257. 

59 Aen. III, 198; involvi, Aen. VII, 76. 
60Poems, 629, 1. 313. 

61Aen. VII, 237. 

62Poems, 547, 1. 803. 

63 Aen. II, 591. 

64Poems, 459, 1. 436. 

65Georg. I, 321. 

66Poems, 532, 1. 812. 

67 Aen. I, 579. 

68 Poems, 544, 1. 641. 

69 Aen. II, 473. 
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Dryden’s later style, nevertheless even in his versions of The Canter- 
bury Tales, as well as in the stories from Ovid and Boceaccio, we 
find numerous circumlocutions and Latinized words or phrases sim- 
ilar to those previously used in the translation. 

‘‘Sylvan scene,’’® ‘‘wat’ry desart,’’ and ‘‘steerage of wings’’’? 
appear again; and still other periphrases are found which are near- 
ly identical with those in the Virgil. Here the important fact to be 
observed is the marked increase in the number of such expressions 
as compared with the mere handful found in Dryden’s poetry previ- 
ous to 1697. Similarly we find in the Fables many examples of the 
Latinized diction of the Virgil. ‘‘Involve,’’™* ‘‘adverse,’’™* ‘‘in- 
vade,’’*® and other favorites reappear; while nearly every page 
shows similar exotics. As usual, Dryden continues to adopt strik- 
ing phrases from his master. We find, among others: ‘‘guilty of 
vows’? from voti reus,"* ‘‘painted birds’’’* from pictae volucres,”® 
and ‘‘seeds of fire’’*° from semina flammae.** 

There can be little doubt that in the increased use of periphrases 
and Latinized diction Dryden had been definitely influenced by his 
translation of Virgil’s poetry. But it is not fair to exaggerate the 
proportion of the Virgilianisms in Dryden’s last poems. Dryden 
did not change his style radically; he simply retained certain ex- 
pressions used in his translation, and in the Fables as in his earlier 
poetry, when his memory suggested a happy reminiscence, he paid 
homage by working it into his verse. The poetic diction which 
Dryden and his contemporaries innocently bequeathed to the eigh- 
teenth century may thus be traced in part to the ‘‘best of poets.’’ 


70Palamon and Arcite, Poems, 767, 1. 619. 

71Baucis and Philemon, Poems, 804, 1. 153. 

72Ceyx and Alcyone, Poems, 843, 1. 351. 

73The First Book of Homer’s Ilias, Poems, 817, 1. 441. 
74Palamon and Arcite, Poems, 762, 1. 206; 776, 1. 589. 


co and Honoria, Poems, 834, 1. 106; Bawcis and Philemon, Poems, 
804, 1. 190. 


76Palamon and Arctte, Poems, 757, 1. 427. 
77Aen. V, 237. 

78The Flower and the Leaf, Poems, 846, 1. 46. 
79Georg. III, 243. 


80The Flower and the Leaf, Poems, 850, 1. 414;O0f the Pythagorean Philos- 
ophy, Poems, 886, 1. 522. 


81A4en. VI, 6. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


‘*SHOOK THE ARSENAL’’; A NOTE ON PARADISE REGAINED 


The first three words of Milton’s verse 
Shook the Arsenal and fulmin’d over Greéce (Par. Reg. tv. 270) 


seem to have completely baffled the critics. Thomas Keightley in 
the middle of the nineteenth century in his note on the phrase 
**Shook the Arsenal’’ says: ‘‘ We do not recollect meeting with any 
particular notice of the Arsenal at Athens, and the copious com- 
mentators on this poem are all silent respecting it.’’ Modern editors 
have been equally reticent. W. V. Moody in the Cambridge edition 
ealls it ‘‘A phrase still unexplained by the commentators.’’ While 
the editors from Newton down have noted that the word ‘‘fulmin’d”’ 
is borrowed from Spenser,’ that Milton unquestionably refers to 
Pericles and Demosthenes, and that the entire verse is an echo of 
one of Aristophanes’ in The Acharnians,’ they offer no suggestions 
as to the meaning of the phrase ‘‘Shook the Arsenal.’’ 

It is not necessary to assume, however, that the phrase had no 
meaning for Milton, or that, like the words ‘‘ marble air,’’* they were 
the result of misunderstood dictation. The Arsenal or naval store- 
house at Piraeus was as a matter of fact one of the most famous 
buildings of Greek antiquity, and was closely connected with the 
public life of Demosthenes. 

The building of the Arsenal (Xxevodjxn) was begun in 346 B. c., 
but was interrupted in 339 on account of the war with Philip of 
Macedon. In 338 the work was resumed, and the building was com- 
pleted in 329. It stood till 86 B.c., when Sulla destroyed the forti- 
fications and the Arsenal. The construction was planned and super- 
vised by one of the most famous architects of antiquity, Philon of 


1Faerie Queene, 111, 11, 5. 
2Aristophanes’ satiric identification of Pericles with the Olympian Zeus in 
the verse referred to above, 
He lightened, thundered, and confounded Hellas, 
made a great hit with the Athenians, who are said henceforth to have called 
Pericles ‘‘ The Olympian’’ or ‘‘ The Thunderer.’’ 
3Par. Lost, m1, 364. 
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Eleusis, who is mentioned by Vitruvius as the author of two 
treatises—On the Harmonious Construction of the Sacred Temples, 
and On the Arsenal. 

Though both these books are lost, we know more nevertheless 
about the construction of the Arsenal than about most other ancient 
buildings of which considerable remains are left. This knowledge 
we owe to the so-called ‘‘ Arsenal Inscription’’ discovered in 1882 
at Piraeus, which gives complete specifications for the building.* It 
was four hundred and four feet long, fifty-five feet wide, and thirty 
feet high at the cornice. The roof was of wood covered with Cor- 
inthian tiles. In each end were two doors, each fourteen feet in 
height, and nine feet in width. The doors were separated by a deep 
pilaster or metopon. This central pilaster and those at the sides 
extended into the building to form a vestibule. Light was provided 
by forty-two windows, each three feet high and two feet wide, which 
could be closed by bronze shutters. Since the Arsenal was designed 
to serve the double purpose of a naval storehouse and a publie prom- 
enade, the entire interior was paved with stone, and was divided 
into a nave and two aisles by a double row of slender pillars or 
pilasters, each thirty feet in height and two and three-quarters feet 
in diameter at the base. On either side between the columns was a 
stone balustrade with a latticed gate in each inter-columniation. 
Through these gates access was secured to the aisles where the naval 
equipment was stored. The walls and columns were built of ‘‘stone 
of Akté’’ (Peiraic limestone), the capitals only being of Pentelic 
marble. 

So detailed are the specifications given in the inscription that it 
has been possible for modern architects to picture the edifice aceu- 
rately... From these pictorial reconstructions one is able to get a 
fairly good idea of the appearance of this ancient building. It must 
have given the impression of monumental dignity, and extreme sim- 
plicity. The interior was entirely without ornament except for the 
carved capitals of the pilasters; but the dim vista of the long narrow 
colonnade, lighted only by the narrow bays of the side galleries, 


4Koehler, Inscriptiones Graecae, 11, 1054. An English translation by Thomas 
W. Ludlow was printed in The American Journal of Philology in 1882 under 
the title ‘‘The Athenian Naval Arsenal of Philon.’’ More recently a Danish 
architect, Vilhelm Marstrand, published at Copenhagen in 1922 a scholarly study 
entitled Arsenalet I Piraeus og Oldtidens Byggeregler. 

5See illustrations in Marquand’s volume; also Jsis, vill, Plate 3; and C. EL 
Weller, Athens and Its Monuments, p. 394. 
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must have had for the visitor coming into it out of the glare of an 
Athenian noon-day something of the effect of a dim forest aisle. 
We know that the Athenians were extremely proud of it. Valerius 
Maximus,* about four centuries after it was built, said ‘‘The Athen- 
ians were exceedingly proud of their Arsenal, and not without rea- 
son, for it gave an impression of grandeur and beauty.’’ Plutarch 
also, in his account of the capture and burning of Piraeus,’ remarks 
that the Arsenal was ‘‘a work very greatly admired.’’® It would 
appear, therefore, that in mentioning the Arsenal Milton referred 
to a famous building which can be definitely located and described. 
His use of the word ‘‘shook’’ in connection with it, though puz- 
zling at first glance, is by no means inexplicable. It was probably 
suggested by the Greek verb Evvextxe in the verse above referred to 
(verse 531) of Aristophanes’ Acharnians. The Greek verb xvxaq, 
like the Latin verb turbo, meant to disturb, or shake, or weaken. 
Similarly the English word shake was often employed by seven- 
teenth-century writers in the sense of weakening or disturbing 
something regarded as normally fixed. Numerous instances of such 
use of the word might be cited from the Authorized Version of the 
Bible of 1611, seven examples occurring in the translation of the 
book of Isaiah alone. The Hebrew verb so translated in Is. 14:16, 
as in many other Old Testament passages, is yy5 a mimetic word 
which means to shake or rustle as growing grain, and in its hiphil 
form, to cause to be disturbed or agitated in a metaphorical sense as 
here where kingdoms are spoken of as having been shaken. 
Similarly Donne in one of his sermons® speaks of ‘‘That great 
storme that shaked the State and the Church.’’ Milton himself re- 
peatedly used the word shake in this sense elsewhere. Thus in an 
early poem’® written in the same year as Donne’s sermon he asks: 


Wert thou some Star that from the ruined roof 
Of shaked Olympus by mischance didst fall? 


13. 

TxIVv, 7. 

8 Havypatéuetot Foyot.’’ Strabo (rx, 1, 15) says ‘‘The Arsenal was one of 
the most remarkable buildings at Piraeus.’’ See also Vitruvius vu, 13, and the 
Pseudo-Plutarch, The Lives of the Ten Orators, vii (Lycurgus). A tradition 
of the greatness of the Arsenal seems to have been current in England early 
in the seventeenth century. Philemon Holland in his History of the World, 
published in 1601, says (1, 175), ‘‘Philon likewise was highly esteemed for 
making the Arsenal at Athens, able to receive a thousand ships.’’ 


93 April 1617. 
10°*On the Deuth of a Fair Infant,’’ vv, 43-44. 
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Again in one of Eve’s speeches in Paradise Lost'* he makes her say: 


His fraud is, then, thy fear; which plain infers 
Thy equal fear that my firm faith and love 
Can by his fraud be shaken or seduced. 


Later in the same book,’* describing the results of eating the forbid- 
den fruit, he says: 
... but high winds worse within 
Began to rise, high passions—-anger, hate, 
Mistrust, suspicion, disecord—and shook sore 


Their inward state of mind, calm region once 
And full of peace, now tost and turbulent. 


Again in the tract Of the Reformation in England he speaks of 
‘‘This our shaken Monarchy that now lies labouring Under her 
throwes.’’ Twenty years later, Dryden in Astraea Redux, speaking 
of the difficulties that beset the reign of Henry IV of France, says, 


Till Fortune’s fruitless spite had made it known 
Her blows not shook but riveted his throne.13 


These quotations together with others that might be cited from 
seventeenth-century authors, prove that, though the word ‘‘shook,’’ 
read literally, does not make sense, if understood in the somewhat 
tropical sense commoner in the seventeenth century than now, of 
disturbing or interrupting the continuity of something normally 
fixed, the phrase ‘‘shook the Arsenal’’ becomes clear. Milton meant 
that Demosthenes" by interrupting the construction of the building 
weakened or impaired the Arsenal. 

That the plans for the construction of the Arsenal were actually 
deranged and the erection of it temporarily discontinued is a mat- 
ter of historical record.1> Moreover the interruption occurred, we 


285-287. 
12x, 1122-1126. It is to be noted in this connection that Milton used the 
Latin verb turbo in precisely the same way. See his ‘‘Carmina Elegiaca’’ v. 
16: 
Et turbant animum tristia multa tuum. 
18This use of the word shake in the sense of weakening the stability of what 
is normally secure is common in Shakespeare, no less than twenty-eight instances 
of its use occurring in his plays and poems. Othello 1. 3. 131-133 is typical: 
I fear the trust Othello puts him in 
On some odd time of his infirmity 
Will shake this island. 
14That Pericles and Demosthenes are the ‘‘famous orators’’ Milton had in 
mind has long been recognized. They are identified by verse 271 
‘**To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.’’ 
15See Prof. Pickard-Cambridge in the Cambridge Ancient History, v1. 
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are told, as a direct result of the intervention of Demosthenes. In 
339 B.c. he was at the height of his influence, holding two of the 
most important offices of the State. As a member of the Council he 
urged an alliance with Thebes against the threat of the rising power 
of Philip of Macedon. According to the terms of Demosthenes’ pro- 
posed agreement, which was accepted, Thebes was to be recognized 
as mistress of Boeotia, and was to command the land forces, while 
Athens was to pay two-thirds of the cost of the campaign. To sup- 
ply the necessary funds Demosthenes advised that the surplus reve- 
nues, which hitherto had been spent on festivals, should be applied 
on the expense of the war. He also advised that the work of repair- 
ing the docks at Piraeus be suspended, and that the publie funds 
already appropriated for the construction of the Arsenal be diverted 
for military uses. In a very real, though not in a literal sense, 
Demosthenes ‘‘shook the Arsenal.’’ 

The foregoing explanation seems justified, not only by the fact 
that it throws light on the meaning of an obscure verse of Milton’s 
epic, but because it exemplifies the minuteness of his knowledge of 
the details of Greek history. The fact that the building of the 
Arsenal was interrupted by a diversion of publie funds to the war- 
chest is mentioned neither by Demosthenes, Plutarch, nor Pausanius. 
It is found in the works of late Greek authors, ordinarily little read, 
such as Philochorus’® and Dionysius of Halicarnassus."? 


The University of Illinois EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 


THE DRYDEN ALMANAC STORY: A FURTHER ANALOGUE 


In an earlier issue of the Philological Quarterly James M. Osborn 
offers a supplement to E. N. Hooker’s earlier account of the pedi- 
gree of the Dryden almanae story.!. The witticism, we now know, 
was a common one in the seventeenth century, for it occurs in the 


16Fragments, 126-135. 

17Epistle ad Ammeum, I, 15-22. 

1J. M. Osborn, ‘‘Edmund Malone and the Dryden Almanac Story,’’ P. Q., 
Xvit (1958), 84-6; and E. N. Hooker, ‘‘The Dryden Almanaec-Story,’’ P. Q., 
(1934), 295. 
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Historiettes of Tallemant des Réaux, in Wit’s Recreations (1640), in 
Samuel Rowland’s Humor’s Looking Glass (1608), and in Dekker 
and Wilkins’s Jests to Make You Merry (1607).? These scattered 
appearances would seem to argue that the comparison of women 
and almanacs was so widely disseminated as to be completely pro- 
verbial. 

This view is supported by the occurrence of the comparison in the 
folk literature of the East in a source certainly unknown to Malone 
or any earlier English writer. It appears in the Thousand and One 
Nights in a tale which was not translated into any European tongue 
before the latter part of the nineteenth century.* There can be, 
therefore, no question of borrowing. Furthermore, in the Oriental 
tale the witticism, which has some point in a polygamous society, 
occurs in the form of a verse: 


Go, gossip! re-wed thee, for Prime draweth near; 
A wife is an almanac — good for the year ;4 


whereas in the Dryden story and the earlier English versions the 
jest is in dialogue form. 

The same tale in The Thousand and One Nights in which the 
foregoing couplet appears is unmistakably analogous to an oral 
tradition which must have been current in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. The Oriental story, which deals with the embarrassing mis- 
adventure of one Abu Hasan at an important moment of his career, 
parallels, in all except minor points, the malicious aneedote which 
John Aubrey has to tell about Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford: ‘‘This earle of Oxford, making of his low obeisance to 
queen Elizabeth, happened to. . ., at which he was so abashed that 
he went to travel 7 yeares. On his returne the queen welcomed him 


2In connection with Dekker and Wilkins’s jest book, it is worthy of note 
that Dekker elsewhere made use of the comparison. In The Honest Whore, 
Part II (1630), IV, i, Bellafront remarks: 
For men account them [mistresses] good for but one year, 
And then like almanacs whose dates are gone, 
They are thrown by and no more look’d on. 


3In the R. F. Burton translation, V (1885), 135-37; in the Mardrus-Mather 
version, v (1929), 328-30. See also the table in Burton, x (1886), 519, §100. 
4Burton, v, 135. The Mardrus-Mather version, v, 328, alters the meaning: 
Rise up and hear the season sing, 
The girls are here for marrying, 
And a glad wife’s an almanac 
Whose scented leaves point ever back 
And tell about the Spring. 
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home and sayd, ‘My lord, I had forgot the....’’’® On the basis of 
the similarity of the two tales, one would be inclined to clear the 
reputation of the unfortunate earl. 


University of California at Los Angeles Huey G. Dick 
SAubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Clark, u, 270. The excisions are Clark’s. 


